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YES, OR NO. 


By the author of “The Rose Garden,” “Unawares,” ete. a ae ed 


One of the most extensive of the Swiss valleys is con- : 


nected at its farther end with a pass leading into Italy, 


at the other, with the railway which rushes off to the 
great towns, and so out of Switzerland altogether. 

The railway has not as yet been carried for any 
long distance through the valley, and travellers are de- 
pendent for their conveyance upon the carriages they - 
may hire, or upon the great diligences which journey Se 
backwards and forwards from the sunny shores of Lago 
Maggiore, and up the steep shoulder of the Simplon, 
past the glaciers at the top, past the scarlet lilies and 


lilac primulas, which brighten the road 
with the glory of their colors, and then 
down into the hot valley, where the 
Rhone runs yellow and strong, and the 
mosquitoes and dust do their best to 
drive away the remembrance of the 
beautiful sights up above, and the cool 
strong fragrance of the pine trees, 

One summer evening a year or two 
ago, in such a village, people had begun 
to expect to see in the distance the 
thick cloud of dust which marked the 
approach of the diligence. A small let- 
ter-bag lay ready by the side of the 
road, very small, for few letters came 
and went at this primitive little place, 
which nevertheless was one of the pret- 
tiest in the valley. 

The houses, all built of rich deep 
brown wood, almost black, bore no 
trace of the elaborate carving which dec- 
orates some of the chalets in that dis- 
trict. They were evidently poor, and 
so were the people who leaned out of 
the windows, or lounged about the 
doors, some of the women knitting, but 
almost all with an air of rest after the 
labors of the day. 

It had been hot and sultry, but in the 
course of the afternoon a thunder-storm 
had broken overhead, and refreshed 
both earth and air, and now there was 
a sweet cool evening freshness; the 
great walnut trees which stood here and 
there between the houses had all the dust 
washed off their leaves, and looked as glos- 
sy and handsome as possible; the mountains 
stood clear in the last glow of sunshine, and 
the meadows were rosy with the pink persicaria. 

More than once a girl had come to the door of 
one of the chalets, had looked in the direction 
from which the diligence was expected, and see- 
ing nothing, had seemed to listen attentively. 
But as each time she heard no more than a con- 
versation carried on from two windows, a child’s 
jaugh, and the rush of the river running yellow 
and strong at no great distance, she went back 
into the house instead of standing to chat and 
knit with the other women. And it therefore 
happened that the diligence was almost in the 
village, and all the eyes were turned in its direc- 
tion, before Lisa, aware of the sound of wheels, 
came running hastily out. An old woman who 
had hobbled to the door, very ugly but kind- 
looking, nodded and smiled at her. 

“You are a good child to your grandmother, 
little Lisa,’ she said. She called her little, 
though Lisa was tall and upright as a dart, and 
the girl, nodding and smiling back, walked 
quickly past the brown houses to where the bag 
of letters was waiting. 

She reached it at the same instant that the 
diligence drove up in a cloud of dust, in spite 
of the late rain, with a great jingling of bells, 
and four well-conditioned young greys getting a 
good deal of fun out of their work, and almost 
before they had stopped, the driver was off his 
Seat and down in the road by Lisa's side. 

“We are late, thou dear one, and I have a 
great deal to say. If thon wilt walka little way on 
the road to-morrow morning early, I will meet 
thee and tell thee what I have in my head.” 
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But these little crossings of her own will were common enongh, 
and she had learned to accept them without considering herself a 
victim, or so much as feeling vexed with her grandmother; and as 
the quiet shadows crept along the valley, and the village noises were 
hushed, and a rustling breeze swept the walnut leaves, and over- 
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“That I can do, Franz,’’ said the girl, joyfully. 

There was no time for more. The letters 
were ready, the conductor was impatient; Franz 
sprang up again on his seat, the horses shook 
their bells merrily and bit playfully at each 
other, the great diligence rattled off, and Lisa, 
with a pleased smile on her lips, walked slowly 
back to her home. 

She was proud of Franz, who had the credit 
of being one of the best drivers on the road, and 
the most kind to his horses, and the glimpses of 
him which she caught, momentary as they were, 
brought a pleasant stir and excitement into her 
life, which otherwise was always quiet, and 
often a little sad. 

The grandmother with whom she lived alone 
was a bed-ridden cripple, entirely dependent 
upon the girl. Lisa spun and knitted, dug and 
sowed in their little garden, sold the cherries 
and walnuts from off the trees. It was a labo- 
rious life, but in that matter she was not worse 
off than the neighbors about her, who all worked 
hard for their daily bread, and were not in the 
habit of expecting anything different. What 
made Lisa’s life a little harder than theirs was 
its loneliness. 

Most of them had fathers or mothers, children 
or sisters, with whom to share their troubles or 
joys; Lisa had only her grandmother, and she 
was more of a care than acompanion. She was 
a gentle old woman, but with the affliction of a 
brooding melancholy from which it was almost 
impossible to rouse her, and her own troubles 
and ailments seemed to fill her thoughts so en- 
tirely as to leave no room for other things, 

She was very old, poor soul, and perhaps her 
faculties were dulled; but the excessive depres- 
sion and weariness which hung on all her words 





often cast a reflection of themselves on Lisa’s | 
brave spirit, and without any idea of being hard | 
on the girl, the old woman could not bear to! 
have her out of her sight, considering herself 
ill-used and fretting over it, if a neighbor came 
in while Lisa was off with her cherries to sell. 

When the girl had passed through the dark 
room underneath, and climbed the rough steps 
which led to the upper part, she was in a room 
bare indeed of furniture, but beautifully clean, 
and fragrant with the wholesome smell of pine. 
On a low bed near the window, out of which a 
great clove-carnation was flinging itself, lay the 
old woman, with a fir-branch in her hand to 
keep off the flies. 

“T have seen Franz, grandmother,”’ Lisa said, 
walking up to the bed with the smile still on her 
lips. 

“Ah, you young ones, you can move about,”’ 
said the old woman, mournfully. ‘‘Now if I 
could but get rid of this pain.’’ 

“Ts it worse?”’ 

“It is always worse, my child.” 

“Oh, grandmother, but the ointment did it 
good?” 

“Thou knowest nothing about it,’’ said old 
Anna, with a touch of impatience in her voice. 
“What do the young understand of pain or 
trouble? They can walk about; all the good 
things in the world come to them, only they are 
so ungrateful.”’ 

With a sigh the girl seated herself by the 
window, pulled the knitting out of her pocket, 
and made up her mind not to long for the sweet 
evening freshness which she could find in the 
meadows. She had worked hard all day, and 
would have liked to have strolled out or hada 





chat with the other girls, 


head a star or two shone ont of the clear sky, Lisa's thoughts went 
away from the small jarring frets of the day, and were lost in 
thanksgiving to Him who had given her the good things of her life. 

, If the evening was beautiful, so was the morning, and Lisa had a 
—— good deal to think about when she started to meet Franz. 

2 She came upon him sooner than she expected, striding along the 
road, singing and carrying a bunch of cotton grass in his hand for 


her; and certainly among all the pleas- 
ant things of that morning, Franz Lin- 
gen was not one of the least pleasant to 
look at. At least, so Lisa thought. 

There was no time to spare, and she 
turned to walk with him, and then it 
came out that he had a plan in his head 
over which he grew quite excited. 

“Hans Schmitt will take my place to- 
night,’’ he said; “and only listen, best 
Lisa. Thou knowest that I have a cous- 
in living at Viesch?”’ 

“Johann Falk? Yes."” 

“T saw him yesterday, and we agreed 

‘ thou and I should walk up to Viesch 
this afternoon. He and his wife will 
give us beds for the night, and we will 
come down early next morning. Ah, 
thou would’st like that, eh? And, thou 
dear one, thy cheeks are so thin; it is 
nothing for thee but work, work, grum- 
ble, grumble, and all in this stifling val- 
ley. But up there, upin the mountains, 
“—that will be good, elh?’’ 

“Good! But, Franz’— 

“T will have no buts.”’ 

“The grandmother.” 

“Well, the grandmother, and what of 
her?” cried Franz, with a vehemence 
which showed he was prepared for this 
objection. ‘Thon art, then, to slave all 
thy life, never have a bit of pleasure, 
never think of thyself? What possible 
harm can happen to the grandmother? 
See, Lisa, only perverseness can make 
any difficulties. Wittwe Brun and Ma- 
ria will do all that is needful, and ready 

enough, if it is to give thee aholiday. That is 
settled, and thou wilt be ready by four?” 

But for all his confident words, Franz looked 
questioningly at Lisa, and she shook her head. 

“Grandmother would be too unhappy.”’ 

“She is always unhappy,’ said Franz, impa- 
tiently. 

“But could I add to it?” 

“Thou hast no thought for my happiness. A 
little thing like this, which would hurt no one, 
but give real pleasure!”’ 

Lisa was silent. She walked on thinking, 
presently stopped, and stretched out her hand. 

“T want to please thee and myself, too, and 
that is the truth,” she said, looking at her lover 
with her clear honest eyes. ‘See here, lad, J 
will go back and find out what is best, and when 
the diligence comes through, look up at my 
window. If I am there myself, it will be yes, 
but if my red kerchief is tied up, it must be— 
no. Dost thou understand?’ 

“Oh, [ understand!”’ Franz said; but Lisa no-« 
ticed something like anger in his voice. ‘Only 
see thou here, too, Lisa. A man may get so 
many noes as to be tired of them at last, and 
there are other girls who have not the same ob- 
jection as thou to saying yes.”’ 

He strode away from her as he finished, and 
never turned back to look, There was no doubt 
about it, he was offended, and with the convic- 
tion the tears rushed into poor Lisa’s eyes. For 
some time she watched him, hoping he would 
look round; but he did not, and she went hoime- 
wards with a tronbled heart. The longing to do 
as he asked her grew intense. 

She knew quite well what her day would be 
like,—how she must work, how hot it would be, 
how depressed her grandmother would becotne, 
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how the gnats and flies would tease; and then 
uprose the thought of cool Viesch, with its fresh 
mountain air, its rushing stream, its fir trees, its 
pretty chureh, and the walk with Franz across 
the flower-spangled grass. Why should she not 
Why should only she have no holidays? 
Why might she not please Franz and herself? 
Why not indeed? 

And yet—! 

A little later she was stauding by the old wo- 
man’s bed, and saying, in a voice which was 


onl 
go? 


quite free from crossness, but had a good deal 
of yearning in its tones, ‘And thou dost not 
think thou could’st get along with Wittwe Brun 
for one night, grandmother? Why, she is the 
best nurse in the place.” 

“But she isn't thee, Lisa, and I can’t bear to 
part with thee, Don’t go now, don’t. Men are 
There’s Franz bent on pleasuring 
himself, never thinking of me, lying here like a 


so selfish! 


log, and wanting to get thee away from me.” 

“It is only for one night.” 

“And who knows if ever I shall see another?”’ 
And the tears were trickling down her cheeks. 
Lisa, could not bear that sight, said, 
quickly: 

“Don’t fret, grandmother, I’ll not leave thee;”’ 
and set to work to fasten the signal in the win- 
had made it the other 
way, so that she might have stood there herself, 
and coaxed a look of forgiveness out of Franz; 
and yet the disappointment was so severe that 
she was more disposed to hide away, and when 


who 


dow. She wished she 


she heard the diligence wheels, ran to the back 
of the house and stopped her ears. Presently, 
with red eyes, she ventured out to get some wa- 
ter, and met Maria Brun. 

“What is the matter with thy Franz?’ said 
the girl, looking sharply at her. “He looked 
black and not himself as he drove through; and 
thou art as red as he was black.”’ 

“He wanted me to go to Viesch, but the grand- 
mother could not spare me,”’ said Lisa, simply. 

“Well, then, thou art a fool, Lisa! Grand- 
mother would never harm, and thou’lt find it 
will They like to 
hold up their little fingers and get what they 
want, and there's that bold Trudechen at Brieg 
would walk over the Aletsch glacier with Franz 
if only he asked her.’”’ 


never do to serve men so, 


It did not make the day more easy to bear 
that Lisa had Franz’s looks and 
to think about. 


Maria’s words 
The heat was intolerable. The 
grandmother said Lisa might tell her something 
to turn her thoughts from the flies. .There was 
not even Franz’s return that evening to look for, 
and the day dragged wearily along, until towards 
evening the girl found time to run across to the 
little chureh, and there get a few minutes of 
quiet refreshing. 

Then the diligence came through, with nobody 
better than Hans Schmitt for a driver, and the 
night erept on, all the village sounds were hushed 
into silence, and Lisa herself, after tossing rest- 
lessly for an hour or two, feli into her usual un- 
broken slumber. 

She never knew how she was roused, whether 
by the shrill cries which suddenly seemed all 
round her, or by a suffocating smoke; but she 
sprang up and darted to the steps which led to 
the lower part of the louse, and up which the 


smoke was pouring, while down below the fire 


was crackling and gaining strength every mo- 
ment, The steps were not yet burning, and her 
first impulse was to fly down them and out into 
the street, where one or two voices were already 
calling, ‘‘Lisa! Lisa!’’ but with the thought 
came instantly the remembrance of the old 
grandmother, and she ran back to her bedside. 

The old woman lay still, apparently asleep, 
but the girl could not be sure whether it were 
not the stupor of unconsciousness, She tried to 
lift her out of bed, with the wild hope of carry- 
her but 
dragged the bed to the window, and flung some 
water on her face. 


ing down, finding this impossible, 


“Grandmother, grandmother!"’ she cried, 
frantically. 
Some one was beating at the locked outer 


door, and again she heard the ery, ‘‘Lisa,—Lisa 
Schwarz, there is fire close by!” The next 
chalet was in fact blazing, and the fire, which 
had crept behind to the Schwarz house, had 
there gained a head quite unsuspected by the 
neighbors, while the smoke blowing from the 
next house prevented their noticing that it was 
also pouring from Lisa’s window. 
her head and cried for help. 

“Come out, come out!” 


She put out 


cried Maria Brun; 
the men were all working at the next house. 
Lisa rushed once more to the steps, the flames, 
barning with a rapidity which no one that has 
not seea these wooden houses, dry and full of 
turpentine, can conceive, had fastened upon 
them with a hungry fierceness, For a moment 
or two yet she might escape, but—the grand- 


THE 


mother! She flew back. Even in that instant 
of time the fire, darting round a corner of the 
house, showed the terrified people what a hold 
it had gained. 

“Lisa! Lisa!’’ screamed Maria, again. 

Some one else cried out ‘‘Lisa!’’ at the same 
It was the old grandmother, and her 
eyes were open and full of a strange terror. 
The girl tlung her arms round her. 

“Try to let me lift thee, grandmother.” 

But she shook her head and smiled, with the | 
terror gone, 

“Thou art a good child, my Lisa, and the dear 
Lord will bless thee. I thought thou hadst 
slipped away, but now it is all well, and I will 
go to sleep.” 

And she closed her eyes peacefully. 

Maria had got hold of two men,—no more, for 
the flames were spreading swiftly through the 
little village,—and they were forcing open the 
door; but as they did so, such a volume of 
sinoke and such a leaping-up of fire answered, 
that they fell back in dismay. Maria cried out 
for a ladder, and one was being fetched when a 
boy came running to tell the bearers—they were 
brothers—that their own house was in danger, 
and they dropped the ladder and ran. Maria 
herself dragged it along, and tried to set it 
against the wall, when a man, rushing up, 
grasped her arm with a clutch of iron. 

“Lisa is there?’’ he said, pointing. 

“Yes, yes!’’ 

No other word. He was up the ladder out of 
sight, in another moment struggling down 
}again, half-blinded, half-choked, but with Lisa 
| on his shoulder,—Lisa, unconscious, immovable. 
| Look thou to her, the dear one!” he said, in 
la voice of inexpressible tenderness, as- he laid 
her on the ground. 


moment, 








| “Ah, dear Heaven, Franz, thou wilt not go 
up again! Itis death! See the flames!” 

But he was gone. 

It was well for Lisa that she 
knew nothing, for the fire all but had the mas- 
tery this time, and even when he got out on the 
ladder, he staggered more than once under the 
heavy burden and his own suffering. But at 
last the old woman was laid on the grass where 
Lisa was lying, and Maria sobbing with excite- 
ment, 

Before the fire was got under, more than half 
the pretty village had been burnt, and of the 
two whom Franz rescued only one came back to 
life; the old grandmother's feeble life had prob- 
ably passed away when she said those words to 
Lisa. People wondered how Franz had turned 
up just at that moment; only Lisa knew that 
what brought him was shame at his own anger 
when he saw the red kerchief waving ‘“‘No”’ 
from the window. 

Ife had been very angry, but presently began 
to think of her unselfishness and his injustice, 
and these thoughts brought him back to the 
village, where he meant to hang about until she 
came out the next morning. We know what 
he found. 

And although Lisa could never be sufficiently 
thankful that she had been given strength to 
say ‘“‘No’’ that time, there is good reason for 
supposing that to the next request which Franz 
made, what she said was ‘‘Yes.”’ 


This was worse, 
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EATING BREAD TOGETHER. 


In the East, the eating and drinking together 
of two or more persons has a sacredness un- 
known to the social meals of the Western world. 
It is an ancient sacrament of brotherhood. 

Dr. Hamlin, an American missionary in Tur- 
key, was once in a vessel with two hundred and 
fifty raw recruits for the Turkish army. Just 
before reaching port, some fifteen of the recruits, 
all from the same village, clearing a place on 
the deck, stood in a ring, each man’s right hand 
upon his neighbor's left shoulder. 

There was one vacant place which, in a few 
minutes, was occupied by a man with a semeet, a 
ring of bread, in his hand. Breaking it into 
bits, he distributed them among the fifteen, 
each of whom, saying a few words of prayer, 
ate his portion. 

It was a religious act, by which they took the 
oath of brotherhood, and bound themselves to 
be faithful to each other. 

On another oceasion Dr, Hamlin was dining 
with a bey. Anxious to do an ikram toa guest, 

an act of honor and regard,—the bey detached 
a piece of roast mutton with his fingers, and 
passed it to the missionary, which he, taking 
| with his fingers, ate. 

“Do you know what I have done?” asked the 
bey. 

“Perfectly well. You have given me a de- 
licions piece of roast ineat, and I have eaten it.”’ 

“You have gone far from it. By that act I 
have pledged you every drop of my blood, that 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


while you are in my territory no evil shall come 
to you. For that space of time we are brothers.” 
David recognized this ancient custom when he 
said,— 
“Yea, mine own familiar friend, who did eat 
of my bread, hath lifted up his heel against 
me.” 


- ee 
RECONCILED. 
This beautiful poem was written in a hospital by one of 
the wounded soldier boys during the late war: 
I am not eager, bold or strong; 
All that is past; 
Iam ready not to do 
At last! at last! 
My half day’s work is done, 
And that is all my part; 
I give a patient God 
ly patient heart, 





And grasp His banner still, 
Though all the blue be dim, 
The stripes no less than stars 
Lead up to Him. 
a 
For the Companion. 
THE GOOD-FPOR-NOTHING. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 

“Yes, I think I may say without boasting that 
this is the model school of the State, and Clar- 
ence Terry is its model scholar.” 

Mr. Pigeon, as he spoke, glanced at a slight, 
tall boy, at the head of the class. 

‘Always first. Recites page after page with- 
out the break of a syllable. Obedient, gentle- 
manly! In short, sir, if you discover a fault in 
that boy, you must have keener eyes than 
mine.”” 

It was Mr. Pigeon’s last day in the academy. 
He had been appointed to a professorship in a 
college, and the new teacher, Mr. Nagle, had 
arrived to take his place. Mr. Pigeon, in fact, 
was inaugurating him in his office. 

‘Here is the roll of names,”’ he said. “I have 
added a remark to each which may give youa 
hint of the character of the boys. You will find 
it useful,’” 

Mr. Nagie looked it over. 

‘John Steele’—which is John Steele?’ 
asked. 

“The loutish, red-haired lad at the end of the 
bench. You'll observe the vacancy in his face.”’ 

Now opposite John Steele’s name was written, 
“The good-for-nothing.”’ 

As the boys changed class, Mr. Pigeon whis- 
pered, ‘‘I am almost forced to believe that that 
boy’s mind is impenetrable,—so far as knowl- 
edge goes.” 

Mr. Nagle paid more attention to John Steele 
than to any other boy that afternoon. It was 
undeniably a bad case. He was in the first 
pages of the Latin grammar, while the other 
boys of his age were reading Virgil. 

John stumbled over the first declension, 
breaking down invariably in the vocative. He 
bounded France by Russia, and moved Canada 
in a lump down to South America. 

Mr. Piper had a taste for poetry; he read with 
fine effect, and was anxious that his boys should 
acquire the same taste. He was in the habit of 
reading some brief poem to them at the close of 
the morning’s exercises. To-day he chose Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘Psalm of Life.’’ The boys were en- 
couraged to give their opinions on it. 

‘How does this poem affect you, Clarence?” 
asked Mr. Pigeon. 

“They are most noble verses, sir,’’ said the 
lad, fluently. ‘‘We might take some of them as 
a motto for our lives.”’ 

“Very true. Good criticism. 
you think of them, John?” 

“Didn't think anything.” 

“You must have had some glimmer of an idea 
about them.” 

John’s freckled face grew red. 

“What was it? Out with it.” 

‘“‘Any man’s a fool to be spendin’ his time 
making footmarks on the sand,”’ burst out John. 
“Why didn’t he build somethin’—somethin’ that 
wouldn’t wash away?” 

Mr. Nagle smiled, and looked at the boy, puz- 
zled. He managed to talk to most of the boys 
separately during recess, and among the rest to 
John. 


he 


And what did 


“Tam sorry to see you so low in your class, 
John.” 

“I’m always there,’’ promptly. ‘Mostly foot.’’ 

“We must try and bring you up,’’—cheer- 
fully. 

“You can’t do it, sir,”"—looking him straight 
in the eye, and speaking with a ready decision 
that startled the teacher. ‘I study more than 
any boy here. But I can’t learn. I’m of no 
account, Mr. Pigeon says.”’ 

Mr. Nagle was very patient with John. But 
after a few weeks, he, too, began to despair. 
The boy seemed to have absolutely no memory 
for words, and very little for ideas. Ifa rule in 
arithmetic or a fact in history was hammered 





into his head to-day, by to-morrow it was sure to 
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be gone. As far as this poor brain was con. 
cerned, it certainly seemed as if nature preferred 
a vacuum, 

One day John’s mother called on Mr. Nagle, 
She was a little, anxious woman, dressed in deey 
mourning. 

“Can you do nothing with the boy?” she said, 
the tears coming to hereyes. ‘‘He isall I liave 

His father is dead. I hoped to give him a clas. 
sical course, and to see him in some profession.” 
*T will do all I can,’ promised Mr. Nagle. 
But his heart sank withiu him. 

Leaving Mrs. Steele, he went down the village 
street. A crowd had collected about a trench 
which had been dug for some purpose. The 
doctor’s horse had fallen into it, and was strug. 
gling desperately to get out, the shelving yellow 
elay giving him an uncertain foothold. 

Some of the men had struck him cruelly, and 
some were trying to urge him by dragging at 
the reins, All the others were looking on sol- 
emnly, with their hands in their pockets. Just 
then Mr. Nagle heard a clear, authoritative 
voice. 

‘Help me bring these planks and put them in 
the trench!”’ 

Surely that was John’s voice. 

To his surprise, the men listened to him. 
“What's yer idee, Johnny?” 

“The horse can help himself better than all of 
you can drag him, only give him a solid foot- 
ing.”’ 

In five minutes the poor beast had struggled 
out, with the help of two or three planks, 

He limped as he was led off. Nobody noticed 
this but John. 

“Stop « moment,” he cried, and lifting the 
horse’s foot, he picked out a stone from it with 
a little tool which he took from his pocket; for 
John’s pocket was filled with little tools and 
queer, tiny mechanical contrivances. 

“Who made them, John?’’ said his teacher. 

“T did, sir,’”’—looking stupid again. 

The next day, about dusk, Mr. Nagle was in 
the ferry-boat which crossed the river at that 
point. Several of his pupils were on board, 
coming back from a match of base-ball; among 
them Clarence and John. 

When half-way across the river, there wasa 
loud explosion, and Mr. Nagle found himself 
clinging to the deck rail, his legs in the water. 

The boiler had burst with such force that the 
boat was shattered. A portion of the deck had 
parted from the hulk as the latter sank to the 
bottom of the river. There was a frantic strug- 
gle for life. Then the portion of the wreck he 
was on floated down stream. 

About a dozen of the passengers clung to it. 
The night fell fast. The shore was but a fast- 
receding dark line, with red twinkling lights. 

Upon the shattered deck cabin hung a single 
life-preserver. John saw it, climbed like a cat 
to where it was, and brought it down. 

“Give me that!” shrieked Clarence. 
give itto me! I can’t swim!”’ 

“It’s for this woman.”’ 

There was but one woman among them, and 
she was old and lame. 

“Give it to me, I say! 
drowning!” 

He seized the life-preserver. John quietly 
took it from him, and’ buttoned it about the old 
woman’s waist. 

Then he began to drag out one or two benclies 
and boxes that were in the cabin. 

Mr. Nagle noticed how cool and alert the boy 
was, in spite of his deadly paleness and trem- 
bling. 

“We had better tie ourselves to these,”’ le 
said. ‘This deck is so shattered it will goto 
pieces before they see us from shore.” 

Mr. Nagle, without a word, followed his ad- 
vice. John was no Latinist and no poet, but he 
had one quality which made him a leader just 
then. 

A few moments later, the deck broke up, and 
Mr. Nagle found himself in the rushing current, 
but was picked up by one of the boats whicl 
were out in search of the victims. 

The banks were lined with pale, terrified 
faces. As he was lifted on shore, he saw a boy 
dragged out of the water, and a poor littk 
woman in black fly to him with a wild cry. 

“T’m all—all right, mother,’’ gasped John; 
and then he cried on her breast like the child 
that he was. “I thonght I’d never see you 
again!’’ he sobbed. 

Now there had been a stranger on board,—a 
queer, wizened little man with a foxy wig. 
This man, who was among the saved, took up 
his quarters at the village inn, and presently 
there arrived by express a mysterious engine oF 
pump, directed to him, which was placed in the 
hallway of the inn. 


“Oh, 


Help, help! We're 





It seemed to have a curious fascination for 
|John. He spent half his leisure time poring 
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over it,—measuring the tubes with his inch 
rule. 

In front of the case there was a square of plate- 
glass. Now it happened that one day, while 
John was relaxing his mind by a game of ball 
in the street, he threw the ball plump into this 
costly bit of glass. 

The other boys ran, and John ran too,—but 
only for a few steps. Then he went home, went 
to his savings-bank, and took out the money 
which was meant for Christmas. He presented 
himself before the old man, who was looking at 
his shattered glass and taking snuff violently. 

“I did that, sir. There is the money to pay 
for it. Will it be enough?” 

“Oh, you did it, eh?” scowling at him. ‘Well, 
give me the money, What are you eternally 
prying into my press for, anyhow?” ‘ 

“It’s nota press. It’sa pump. I understand 
it all but that wheel. I can’t make out what 
that wheel is there for,” staring at it, his hands 
in his pockets, 

The old man talked to John awhile. That 
evening he called on Mrs. Steele, and sent up 
his card, ‘*Peter Copley, Machinist.”’ 

“Tye had my eye on your boy, ma’am,” he 
said, abruptly, “for some time. Noticed him 
the night of the explosion. [’dlike to take him 
with me and teach him my trade. 
sound, practical head, that boy.” 

Mrs. Steele accepted the offer, and went with 
her boy. 

I'wenty years afterwards, Mr. Nagle, then a 
judge in the State Supreme Court, tried a case 
in which the firm of Copley and Steele, engine 
builders, was plaintiff. 


He has a 


In the course of the suit, he became acquaint- 
ed with the junior member of the firm, a man 
of high standing in his business, and of equally 
high repute as a man of probity and honor, 

One day there was a sudden recognition. 

“John Steele, the’’? ; 

“Good-for-nothing? 





Yes,’’ said John, with a 
laugh; “and no better acquainted with the clas- 
sics or belles-lettres than then, judge. I had 
but one talent, and I came very near burying it 
for life. WheneverT hear a boy despond be- 
cause he has not a dozen talents, I say, ‘Look 
Jor the one talent, boy! Look for the one!’”’ 
- - +> -——— - t—S 
For the Companion, 
AN ADVENTURE. 
By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens. 

Some years since it was my good fortune to re- 
ceive an invitation to accompany a Topographical 
Expedition, under the command of Lieut. (now 
Gen.) G. K. Warren. It was sent to survey that 
portion of the public domain lying west of the 
Rocky Mountain Range, now known as Montana 
and Idaho Territories. 

Making Fort Benton, upon the Upper Missouri, 
our base, we set forth, with all the enthusiasm of 
young adventurers, to explore the vast wilderness 
beyond, extending to the shore of the Pacific. 

Taking a south-westerly course, we soon reached 
what was then known as the Bitter Root Moun- 
tains. After encountering great difficulties in cross- 
ing them, we came to the south fork of the Clear- 
water. This we followed to its junction with Snake 
River in the Nez Perce Country, not long since the 
scone of military operations against these and other 
Indian tribes, 

he incident Lam about to relate occurred after 
reaching the banks of Snake River. We were to 
explore this stream towards its source, which was 
Supposed to be in the region of those very remark- 
able peaks of the Rocky Mountain Range, the three 
Tetons. 

After following the course of the river for several 
days, we came to a beautiful valley, hemmed in 
upon three of its sides by lofty mountains, but 
merging on the fourth side into an elevated, arid 
plain. This vast plain extended as far as the eye 
could reach, and was covered only with a growth of 
Wormwood and sage brush. Over this our trail lay. 

Before entering upon this fatiguing journey, the 
lieutenant decided to halt for a few days in the yal- 
ley, and allow the animals to rest and crop the lux- 
uriant herbage with which it was so thickly covered. 

After this decision was announced, one of the 
guides, named Tom Sinclair, volunteered to accom- 
pany me to a Shoshokoes village, which was about 
twenty-five miles distant. He did this because I 
hvl expressed a desire to witness an antelope hunt 
by that branch of the Great Snake Tribe. 

Tom's description of their method of taking the 
animal was so utterly at variance with my own ex- 
perience, as well as with all the information I had 
ever gleaned of the habits and characteristics of the 
creature, [ had received his statements somewhat 
incredulously. This piqued him, and he declared 
that if [would procure him leave of absence for 
two or three days, and would accompany him, he 
Would show me a “Digger antelope hunt.” 

Nothing loth to see the sport, and the expedition 
Promising a fine field for adventure, I at once ac- 
cepted the proposition. On the following morning, 
Tom and I started for the village, notwithstanding 
the predictions of many of the party that we would 
have great difficulty in avoiding the many thieving 
bands of Blackfeet and Bannecks that were prowl- 








ing about the country. Tom laughed at the idea of 
dauger. 

For the first few miles, our route lay through a 
mountainouscountry. Huge basaltic rocks towered 
hundreds of feet above us. These were curiously 
intermingled with great blocks of white sandstone, 
granite boulders, and enormous masses of mica 
slate. Here we saw great numbers of beautiful 
garnets, which sparkled in the bright sunshine like 
rubies in a setting of silver. 

After following the trail for several hours, we en- 
tered a beautiful little valley, which offered so many 
inducements for rest that I urged Tom to camp there 
for the night. 

He yielded assent after a little hesitation, remark- 
ing, however, that it was more exposed than he 
liked. As there was no probability of our encoun- 
tering any hostile Indians, the remark did not strike 
me as of much importance at the time. | 

Our horses were soon unsaddled, and feeding upon 
the rich bottom grass of the valley. I threw myself 
down upon my blanket, and, with my saddle fora 
pillow, was soon enjoying a most grateful sleep, 
while Tom, with his rifle, strolled off in pursuit of | 
game. 

Islept for an hour or two, and, on awaking, cast 
my eyes towards the outline of the rocky bluff that | 
marked the northern portion of the horizon. There, | 
standing in bold relief against the blue sky, was a 
half-naked Indian. 

The discovery so startled me that it was with the 
greatest difficulty that I could keep from springing 
to my feet. 

{remained quiet, however, and watched the fel- | 
low. He was evidently looking at me quite as 
keenly and with as much interest as his appearance 
had excited in my own mind. 

My rifle was lying by my side; but I knew that the 
least movement on my part would show that I was 
awake and on the alert; therefore I deemed it pru- 
dent to remain as I was until he should disappear. 

Then came the thought, “Where is Tom?” Could 
it be possible he had been captured? It was time 
that he returned. Were our horses still safe, or had 
they been stolen? 

A hundred such thoughts came in quick succes- 
sion; but before I could answer one to my satisfac- 
tion, the Indian disappeared upon the other side of 
the bluff. 

I at once arose and looked about me. Our horses 
were quietly feeding in the meadow, and I could see 
no signs of any Indians; but what should I do? 

While debating as to the best course, I saw Tom 
emerge from the shadow of the forest and come 
towards me, with the carcass of an antelope upon 
his shoulder. 

To tell him what I had seen required but a mo- 
ment. At first, ho was disposed to think that my 
Indian was the creation of adream. But I managed 
to convince him of his reality, and then he decided 
to move on for a few miles, and make a new camp. 

I then started towards the lower end of the val- 
ley, where our horses were feeding, for the purpose 
of securing and leading them up to camp, while 
Tom climbed a high rock near by to make reconnois- 
sance. 

I watched him until he disappeared, and was 
walking slowly along, when, to my horror, I sawa 
dozen nuked, painted Indians quietly emerge from 
the forest and surround the horses. With gestures 
of derision and contempt, they led them away, disap- 
pearing in the depths of the forest whence they 
came. 

Imagine my chagrin if youcan! Tom was not in 
sight; the thieves were out of rifle range, and I 
knew it would be useless to followthem. I could 
only submit quietly to the outrage and wait for Tom 
to appear. 

He came after a time, reporting no Indians in 
sight. Then I told him my story, and half an hour 
later, two pedestrians could have been seen, with 
their saddles and blankets upon their shoulders, 
slowly making their way along the rocky defile they 
had so recently travelled on horseback, 

It was not until quite late the following morning 
that these two pedestrians might have been seen 
approaching camp,—both “sadder and wiser men.”’ 

When discovered, a shout went up from the men 
in camp that caused the rocks about to echo and re- 
echo,—a sound which so strongly resembled hearty 
and uncontrolled laughter, that it did not tend in 
the least to restore the equanimity of the new-com- 
ers. 

Even five days later, when our escort, after a slight 
skirmish with a party of Bannecks, brought our two 
missing horses into camp with other captured prop- 
erty, we were not happy; nor could Tom and I ever 
after be induced to join any side expedition, not- 
withstanding the country about was declared per- 
fectly safe. 
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THE SMALLEST BOY. 

Master Franky Flynn, of Norwich, N. Y., is prob- 
ably the smallest specimen of a boy ever known. 
He is four and a half years old, and is thus described 
by the correspondent of the Utica Observer: “We 
went to see him, expecting a Tom Thumb or Com- 
modore Nutt to walk in before. Imagine our sur- 
prise when his grandmother bronght him in as one 
would a good-sized cat. He is not so large as one of 
Tom Thumb’s legs. In Tom Thumb's carriage he 
would look as lonesome as an ordinary man in 
a circus band-wagon. To sit upon one of Tom 
Thumb’s easy-chairs would be to him what it is to 
the ordinary boy to perch upon a gate-post when the 
spring comes. He is smaller than any one can con- 
ceive who has not actually seen him. Yesterday he 
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had on two pairs of stockings, and even then the 


smallest-sized baby-shoes were too large for him. 
His wrist is of the size of an ordinary man’s thumb, 
his ankle but a slight increase. He was dressed in 
a full suit like a man. He stands tweuty-three 
inches in his shoes, and weighs, clothes and all, 
twelve pounds, That is the most he ever weighed 
in his life. 
active, climbing into chairs and getting down, walks 
around with his hands back of him, ‘like his grand- 
pa,’ and talks and laughs, and is as cute as any boy 
of his years. He is no longer than he was when one 
year old.” 
+o 
THE SILVER LINING. 


There’s never a day so sunny 
But a little cloud appears; 
There’s never a life so happy 
But has had its time of tears; 
Yet the sun shines out the brighter 
When the stormy tempest clears. 
There’s never a garden growing 
With roses in every plot; 
There’s never a heart so hardened 
But it has one tender spot; 
We have only to prune the border 
To find the forget-me-not. 


There’s never a sun that rises 

But we know ‘twill set at night; 
The tints that gleam in the morning 

At evening are just as bright; 
And the hour that is the sweetest 

Is between the dark and light. 

— ~~ 
For the Companion. 


‘HERO.’ 


It was a cold December evening when our private 
watchman rang the basement bell. 

“I just dropped round,” I heard him say to the 
cook, “to tell the folks there were sneak thieves in 
the neighborhood; and you'd better have an extra 
eye to your fastenings, 

“Yes, mam,’ he said, as I made my appearance. 
“They was in Judge Pratt’s stable last night” 
(Judge Pratt was a near neighbor), “and it'll take a 
day or two, I s’pose, to root ‘em out, and knowing 
you didn’t always set your burglar alarm, I thought 
I'd stop and tell you.” 

“All right,” I answered, “and thank yon very 
much. What a fhe dog you have! Newfound- 
land?” : 

“Yes,mam. Hero, speak to the lady.” 

I smiled quite involuntarily at the name which 
the man had selected for his pet, but could not re- 
press an exclamation of pleasure as the great shaggy 
fellow—black as a coal from nose to tail—advanced 
and extended his paw. I took it with as much def- 
erence and respect as I might have shown to a 
newly introduced lord-duke or ex-President. 

“Now, Hero, telt me if you like the lady?” 

Three terrific barks was the immediate response. 

“Three stands for yes, one for no,”’ explained the 
watchman; “and now would you take a little waltz 
with him? There’s no dancing-master in the city 
who can beat Hero waltzing.” 2 

“Certainly,”’ Lreplied, “with the greatest pleas- 
ure,” as I stood wondering what would come next. 

“The lady will dance with you, Hero,” said his 
master, in an ordinary tone, 

Then the dog advanced, and with a comical ges- 
ture of the right paw, signified that he was inviting 
me to dance with him! 

The watchman hummed lightly a few bars of a 
waltz, and before I knew it, the same right paw had 
encircled my waist, and Hero and I were actually 
whirling round together in good step and perfect 
time. I ave seen many funny things in my life, 
but this canine episode will always rank first among 
the funniest. 

“Hero will never forget you,” said his master, as 
we finished, and I sat laughing on the stairs. 
“There’s mighty few he ever makes friends with, 
and if I'd a-whipped him half to death, he’d never 
have waltzed with you if he hadn’t liked you.” 

I can truly say that I have seldom been more 
pleased with a compliment, and “Hero” and I part- 
ed the best of friends, his master promising to allow 
him to come and spend the day with me at no very 
distant time. 

The next morning at breakfast we were informed 
that the “sneak thieves” had been very busy in the 
neighborhood the previous night, and that one of 
the rascals had been shot by our private watchman 
as he was throwing ‘a bag of live chickens into a 
wagon driven by a confederate. A neighbor, who 
saw a part of the performance, thus described it: 

“T heard the shot, and hastily dressing myself, 
hurried out to see what the matter was. One thie 
was on the ground, kept down by ‘Hero,’ the 
watchman’s dog. The other had made his escape 
minus the chickens. The officer had been too quick 
for him, though not quick enough to arrest the man 
in the wagon. 

«“¢They have shot my dog,—my Hero!’—said he, 
as he came up panting and almost breathless. 

“<T guess he’s all right,’ I answered, ‘for there he 
sits, as straight asa main shect. 
ing the matter with him!’ 

«Come off, Hero. 
now,’ said the watchman, fastening a pair of hand- 
cuffs on his prisoner, who, I found afterward, had 
only been slightly wounded in the shoulder. 

“The brave dog stepped one side, attempted to 
reach his master, staggered and fell dead. It was 
the bravest thing I ever saw, this dog, wounded, 


suffering, dying, yet never flinching, loyal to the | 


last.” 

“Yes,” I cried; and when the watchman came the 
next week to collect his monthly bill, he said, his 
voice husky with tears,— 

“Do you know, mam, Hero wanted to come back 


Still, he is a lively, sprightly boy, very 


Oh, there’s noth- | 


I can take care of the scamp | 
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again that night? Lf Vd only ’a’ let him! I never 
knew him to take such a fancy to anybody before, 
Hero was very smart, mam, He kuew a good deal 
more than some men I’ve seen. I've often thought 
Hero had a soul. Some folks tell me it’s wicked to 
think that. How does it seem to you, mam?” 

E. K. 


~ +? 
A KING’S DEATH. 


(The recent death of Victor Emmanuel, the first King 
of United Italy, and benceforth to be known as the Fa- 
ther of his Country, created the profoundest feeling, not 
only in his own dominions, but throughout all Europe, 
| and never, in modern times, has Rome been the scene of 

such a popular demonstration as was occasioned by ths 
} monarch’s obsequies. he Companion is fortunate in 
| having had a friendly correspondent in Rome at the time, 
who, in the form of a diary, gives the following graphic 
| account of this most interesting event :) 
| 


Rome, Jan. 7, 1878... . This evening at dinner- 
table we were told that the King was very ill, and it 

; was doubtful whether he would live through the 
| night. I can scarcely credit the statement, for Sat- 
| 
| 





urday I saw him riding on the Pincio. Was told 
that he did not rest well last night; that he arose, 
sat by a window and smoked a cigar, was taken 
| with a chill, and has now the worst form of Roman 
| fever. 

Jan. 9th. Wecame home about 4, P. M., and on 
going into the reading-room, were told that the 
King was dead. 

We were invited out to spend the evening at the 

| rooms of our English friends, and I was glad of an 
opportunity of going along the Corso to see how the 
people take this sudden death of their King. I 
confess I was a little disappointed. Everything was 
quiet, no bells were tolling, no loud talking on the 
street corners, no apparent excitement. When we 
returned at ten o’clock, the throng on the Corso 
was greater; but there seemed an utter absence of 
| all voices, save now and then the piping tones of a 
| newsboy. 
| Jan. 10th. The stores have been closed all day, 
| and flags trimmed with crape and hung at half-mast 
are on most of the buildings. Iam beginning to 
j;see that the grief of the people, though quiet, is 
| very deep. 
| Jan, 12th. 


The King is lying in state in the Quir- 
| inal, and people of all ranks are permitted to go in 
and look at him. Only a few are admitted at the 
same time, and the street upon which is the en- 
trance-way is packed with waiting people. 
| We went this afternoon to see the new King re- 
view thirty thousand soldiers, and receive from 
| them the oath of allegiance. 

King Umberto ([think the Italian word more mu- 
| sical than the English) is thirty-three years of age, 
| has light-brown hair, dark-blue eyes, and is fine- 
| looking though not handsome. 
| His hat was worn far over his forehead, to which 
| he kept raising his white-gloved hand in response to 
| the hats that were lifted to him in respectful silence. 
| He was dressed in simple soldier's costume, and 
could only be distinguished from the other officers 
by the embroidered coat-of-arms on his saddle, and 
his position as leader, 

T expected to hear the people shout, but they were 
all quiet. When he reached the camp the soldiers 
greeted him with a cheer, and after the oath of 
allegiance was read they cheered again. 
| King was deeply affected. 

We had_a fine view of the King as the soldiers 
passed before him, The sight was very imposing. 
The good behavior of the crowd, which formed it- 
self into line without any orders and left a pas- 
sage-way on the sidewalk, was to me a constant 
wonder,—no rowdies, no selfish crowding, no boys, 
I was going to say, for the boys in Italy seem to be 
repressed, They are so quiet as scarcely to be felt 
in the population. 

Jan. 14th. King Victor Emmanuel was a “good 
Catholic,” but he was not afraid of the Pope, who 
excommunicated him some time ago. When the 
Pope, however, heard he was dying, he permitted 
the priests to administer the sacrament, and said if 
it were not for the poor state of his health, he would 
come himself; yet he will not permit mass to be 
said for him in any of the churches. 

We went to the Quirinal this afternoon, ard 
gained access through the crowd without much diff - 
culty. The room where the dead King lay in state 
is a plain though elegant apartment. 

Beneath the canopy of the throne, in an elevated 
and inclined position, was the royal corpse. On 
both sides were massive chandeliers, with hundreds 
of burning tapers. He was dressed in his blue sol- 
| dier's uniform, though when we saw him his body 
| was partly covered with a velvet mantle, but he did 
| not look natural because he was so very pale, 





The young 





Some Capuchin monks in brown gowns were on 
| one side reading prayers for his soul. On the other 
side and in front of the throne were some of his 
| officers, standing with uncovered heads and reversed 
| arms, 


It was an impressive scene, and made me 
| very sad,—yet Tam not an Italian. 

Jan. 15th. 
Rome. The hotels were filled days ago, and the 
| government has called on private citizens to assist 
in accommodating the people. The immense Colis- 
jeum is used for the quartering of soldiers. I rode 
| past there this morning, and the men and horses 
in comparison with the great ruins made me think 
of ants. 


Thousands of people are pouring into 


The arrival of each train brings some members of 
the royal families of Europe. Prince Amadeus did 


not come in time to see his father alive, but he 
|came in time to accompany his brother when te 
| made his first appearance in public as King. He 
| with Prince Eugenio of Carignano, rode just behind 
| the young King, and I had a good opportunity of 
seeing him. He looks like his father, 
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Princess Clotilde and her husband, Jerome | 
Napoleon; Queen Maria Pia, of Portugal, and 
her son; the Crown Prince of Germany; the 


Archduke Regnier of Austria; Prince Louis of | really seemed to know that his master was |valorem. The specific duty is so much tax fora 


Bavaria; Marshal Canrobert, who was a com- 
panion-in-arms of Victor Emmanuel, and repre- | 


sents, with Patrick McMahon, the French peo-| Italian cities, different brotherhoods and trades- | cigars are high in price abroad, the tax is heavier 


ple; the Earl 
of Roden, 
who  repre- 
sents the En- 
glish Court, 
and several 
other digni- 
taries have 
arrived. 
They will 
all be in the 
funeral pro- 
cession of 
Thursday, 
for which 
grand = prep- 
arations are 
being made, 
Jan. 16th. 
The crowds 
increase. I 
aun told more 
people are in 
Rome than 
were ever 
known 
fore in mod- 
ern history. 
Three 
dred 
sand 


be- 


hun- 
thou- 
have 
come — since 
the death of 
the King. 

There has been much about the 
place of burial. Turin, Florence and Rome con- 
tend for the honor, The family burial-place is 
in Turin, but the Roman people feel that his 
body should remain in Rome, and I think fhe 
latter have gained their point, for the Panthe- | 
on is being draped. Men are at work darken- 
ing the open space on the top. Large lamps 
are suspended between the columns of the por- 
tico, 


indecision 


Dispatches of condolence have been coming to 
King Umberto and the Senate from all parts of 
the world, and letters of sympathy from the 
ladies in the various Italian cities have come to 
the beautiful and much-loved Princess Marguer- 
ite, now Queen of Italy. . . 

The windows along the route of the proces- 
sion are selling at very great prices. We are 
again greatly favored by being invited to win- 
dows low down and very near the Piazza del 
Popolo, where the procession turns, and where 
the royal band is to be stationed. 

Jan. lTth. The great 
day has at last passed. 
I have seen so much, 
I don’t know what to 
put down first. Inev- 
er saw any procession 
so solemn and grand 
before. It 
hours passing our win- 
dows, There were a 
squadron of cavalry, 
a battery of artillery, 
several battalions of 
foot-soldiers, a compa- 
ny from the navy, the 
students from several 
military schools and 
other institutions. .. . 
Then came the officers 
from all ranks of the 
army, walking with- 
out military order, 
the greatest 
of the 
looking 


was two 


number 
handsomest- 
men I ever 
saw together, ... Then came large bodies of 
deputies belonging to different institutions; the 
members of the Supreme Court, dressed in very 
handsome robes of crimson velvet, some of 
them trimmed with ermine; the Senate; General 
Bruzzo, Commander-in-Chief of the army, on 
horseback; the royal representatives, all walk- 
ing; a very few priests of the Annunziata with 
tapers, and then the funeral car. 

This was the saddest and grandest part of the 
spectacle,—L could hardly keep back my tears. 
The eight powerful horses were covered with 
erape, and on their heads, which they kept toss- 
ing up and down, were large clusters of black 
and white plumes, The car was richly-wrought, 
and nearly covered with wreaths of flowers. A | 
company from the rank and file of the army | 
carried the King’s sword, and then came his | 
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horse,—thirty years old, that had carried him 
through many battles,—now covered with crape 
and riderless, his head bowed down so that he | 





dead. The empty state carriages were next. | 
Then followed representatives of nearly all the | 


unions, with | 
beautiful] 
banners, and | 
wreaths, and | 
mottoes, and ! 
various ot 
signia, so nu- 
merous that 
it took near- 
ly an hour 
for them to 
pass. The 
absence of 
all orders of 
priesthood 
and ecclesi- 
astical em- 
blems_ was | 
very conspic- 
uous, and it 
seems to me 
the Pope’s | 
obstinacy 
must take 
away from | 
him the af-|} 
fection of the 
people. | 





The royal | 
family were | 
not in the! 
proces sion, | 
and there} 
seemed to be | 
nothing to exalt royalty. It was the people that 
followed their loved leader to the grave, and | 
over the porch of the Pantheon they placed the | 
words, ‘‘Victor Emmanuel IL, the Father of his | 
Country.” 

Sc aaa 


THE TARIFF. 


A strong effort is to be made during this ses- | 


“compound duties,’ that is, of both ‘‘specific”’ 
and ‘“‘ad valorem’”’ duties. For example, cigars 
are taxed $250 a pound, and 25 per cent. ad 


given quantity. The ad valorem is a certain 
per cent. upon the value of the goods. When 


than when they are cheap. 

In the scheme for a new tariff, there are no 
compound duties. The tax will be either so 
much for such a quanity, “‘specific,”—or so 
much per cent. on its value, ad valorem,—never 
both on the same article. 

There are very few people who are competent 
to discuss or understand a tariff law. The wool- 
grower knows how a change in the duty on for- 
eign wool will affect him, but he would nat- 
urally have no knowledge whatever of the con-| 
sequences of reducing the tax on crockery. | 

The trouble with our customs legislation lies in 
the fact that there are so many interests at work, 
each for itself, and no one is authorized to say 
on behalf of the government what is needed. 
This usually renders our laws pieces of patch- 
work, rather than wise and harmonious meas- | 
ures. 

It is now generally admitted that there is need | 
of revision and simplification of the tariff laws; | 
but when people come to the practical work in | 
hand, they differ as widely as possible as to the | 
steps to be taken. The explanations we have 
given may enable some of our readers to under- | 
stand the general discussion upon our tariff that | 
is soon to take place, but as to details, only ex- | 
perts are competent to have an opinion. 
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HOPE ON. 


There is no grove on earth’s broad chart 
But has some bird to cheer it; 
So Hope sings on in every heart, 
Although we may not hear it. 
Andif to-day the heavy wing 
sorrow is oppressing, | 
Perchance to-morrow’s sun will bring | 
The weary heart a blessing. 
—Phila. Sat. Eve. Post. 


a 


THE DARDANELLES. | 





We have heard a great deal, during the war 


nelles."” The strait called by that name, in-| 


| self. 


For a long period, the Sultans, supported by 
England (who has always opposed the creation 
of a Russian navy), kept the Dardanelles strictly 
closed to all foreign ships whatever. None could 
pass in or out of the strait. About fifty years 
ago there was a war between Russia and Tur- 
key, the result of which was that Turkey was 
forced to agree that Russian merchant ships 
should be allowed to go in and out by the Dar- 
danelles; but war ships were still excluded, 
Somewhat later it was agreed by all the powers 
that the war ships of no nation should be al- 
lowed to enter the Dardanelles. 

Asaresult of the defeat of Russia in the Cri- 
mea by France, England and Turkey, twenty 
years ago, Russia was forbidden not only to send 
war ships in and out of the Dardanelles, but to 
have any war ships even in the Black Sea it- 
This restriction was, however, removed 
in 1871, and since that year Russia las been able 
to have war ships in the Black Sea, but not to 
send them through the Dardanelles. 

She now desires this privilege also; and should 


| she obtain it, it would be a very substantial 1e- 


ward for her expenditure of men and money in 
the war. The result of it would be that Russia 
would go to work and build upa great navy, 
which would in time rival that of England her- 
self. With the Black Sea as a vast dockyard 
and arsenal, and a way to the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic through the Dardanelles, she 
would, ere long, become one of the great naval 
powers of the earth. 

We see in this the reason why the opening of 


| the strait to Russian war vessels has been so 


long and is still opposed by England, and why 
the little strait of the Dardanelles has beena 
subject of such bitter contention for a long pe- 
riod of years. 

— +e 

POPE PIUS IX. 

Pope Pius IX. died in the Vatican Palace at Rome 
on the 7th of February. He was nearly eighty-six 
years of age, and had reigned as Supreme Pontiff of 
the Roman Catholic Church through the long period 
of nearly thirty-two years. There has been a tradi- 
tion in that church that St. Peter reigned as Pope 
for twenty-five years, and that no successor of his 


} between Russia and Turkey, of “the Darda- | would rule as long. Pius IX. has exceeded it, how- 


ever, by seven years, and has held the office much 


sion of Congress to pass an act making the tariff | deed, has long been a subject of discussion, not longer than any previous Pontiff. 


lighter and more simple. The tariff, as it is 
called, is the tax, or customs duty, laid upon | 
goods bronght into the country from foreign | 
countries, | 


There are two parties on the question of the | 
tariff,—the Free Traders and the Protectionists, | 
Free trade, in its full extent, would do away | 
with all duties, and admit foreign goods with- | 
out the payment of any tax at all. Very few 
of the Free Trade party, however, go so far as | 
that. 

The Protectionists wish for heavy duties on 
foreign goods of the classes which are produced 
or manufactured in 
this country. Cotton | 
cloth is an example. | 
A little while ago we | 
could not make cloth | 
so cheaply as British 
weavers could mann- | 
facture it and send it | 
to us. But when Con- | 
gress laid a tax upon | 
the foreign article, our | 
own mills were able to | 
compete. The tax was | 
therefore intended to | 
act asa protection to 
home industry, and 
the tariff that is} 
framed with this end 
in view is called a 
protective one. 

The effort 
gress 





| 


in Con- 
of which we 
have spoken is to be 
made by Free Traders, | 
but they do not expect | 
to accomplish all they would like. Their idea | 
is to reduce duties in some cases, and to admit 
free many articles that are now subject to tax. | 
They are only making a step in the direction of | 
free trade, and from a free trade point of view 
their proposition is a very moderate one. We} 
will mention some of the principles of their | 
action. 


ERT. 


Our present tariff lays specified duties upon a } 
large number of articles,—some persons say over | 
two thousand. It then mentions another large | 
number of articles that are to be admitted free, 
and finally lays a uniform duty on all other 
goods not included in either of the two lists. It 
is proposed to change this by levying duties on 
some five hundred articles, and to admit every- 
thing else free. 

In the present law there are many cases of 


| at its other end, with the Black Sea, by another 


only between Russia and Turkey, but with the | 
other European powers. The old quarrel is not | 
unlikely to be settled at last, as a result of the | 
signal victory of the Czar’s forces over those of | 
the Sultan. } 

The Dardanelles is the narrow strait which 
connects the Mediterranean Sea with the Sea of 
Marmora. The Sea of Marmora is connected, 


narrow strait, called the Bosphorus; and it is 
upon this narrow strait of the Bosphorus, that | 
Constantinople, the Sultan’s capital, is situated. 

Thus the Dardanelles is an essential part of 
the water-way between the two great seas,—the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea. The strait is 
about four miles wide at its broadest part, and | 
a little less than a mile across at its narrowest | 
point, and it is about forty miles long. It di- 
vides Europe from Asia, one of its shores being | 
the famous peninsula of Gallipoli, and the other | 
the furthest north-western coast of Asia Minor. | 

The Dardanelles were famous in ancient times | 
as the Hellespont. It was across it, as most 
readers lmow, that Leander swam; and the same 
feat was afterwards performed, many centuries 
later, by the poet Lord Byron. When Xerxes 
invaded Europe, he built a bridge across the 
narrowest neck of the Hellespont. The name 
Dardanelles is supposed to have been given to 
the strait from the ancient province of Dardania, 
near by. 

This narrow passage of water, situated as it is, 
has always been regarded as a military locality 
of greatimportance. Two of the earlier Sultans, 
Mahomet II. and Mahomet IV., found it wise to 
defend its entrance at the Mediterranean end by 
erecting four formidable forts, two on the Euro- 
pean and two on the Asiatic shore. These forts 
remain to this day; and although they would be 
powerless to bar the intrusion of ironclads, they 
could stop merchant ships, transports, and all 
other vessels. 

In modern times, the Dardanelles have served 
to greatly restrict the maritime movements of | 
nations, and have been the subject of many trea- | 
ties, and more than one war. 

It must be remembered that a large portion of | 
the coast of the Black Sea, shut in as it is, and 
only accessible from the greater seas by the| 
Dardanelles, belongs to Russia. The only shin! 
Russian seacoast is the Baltic, which is closed | 








| to navigation by ice the greater part of the year. 


The Black Sea, therefore, is the only place 
where the Russians could maintain a powerful 
navy; nor can she do this, unless she is able to 
go in and out by the straits we have described. 


Not only in length of rule, but in stirring events, 
also, has his Pontificate been marked. Under him 
the Papacy has met with a series of disasters so 
fatal to its temporal sovereignty, that it is in the 
highest degree unlikely that it will ever recover 
what it has lost. 

Pius came to the Papal throne both as the spiritual 
head of the church, and as an earthly prince ruling 
over a considerable portion of Central Italy. He 
lived to see his provinces drift one by one away 
from him, and to at last behold a King of Italy take 
possession of the sacred city, Rome itself. His tem- 
poral power at the end was confined to “the Vatican 
and a garden ;”’ or, in other words, to his own palace 
and residence. Under Pius many remarkable doc- 
trines were affirmed; among them the most impor- 
tant were that of the immaculate conception, and 
that of the infallibility of the Pope when speaking 
on spiritual matters, 

The personal character of the late Pope was above 
reproach. He was sincere, though narrow; he was 
benevolent and kindly in heart; his labors were 
great and incessant; his zeal for the church intense 
and unbounded. He was full of energy and firm- 
ness, and while he bore his misfortunes almost 
meekly, he always proudly maintained the dignity 
and independence of his high office. 

His traits were reflected in his face, which was 
strikingly benignant and genialin expression. Even 
the feebleness of age and the tortures of disease did 
not rob his countenance of its serenity and kind- 
ness, or his manner of its engaging suavity and 
high-bred courtesy. 

oe ae 
AN INDEFINITE REMARK. 

Awkwardness is an infirmity from which young 
persons unused to society often suffer. Some one 
says, “They feel a painful consciousness of feet and 
hands,” as these useful members seem determined 
to obtrude themselves into notice. 

An amusing instance of awkwardness is mentioned 
by a city youth who “happened in” at a country 
party. All the company, host and guests, were rela- 
tives or near neighbors, and would have been quite 
at their ease had it not been for the presence of the 
city young man and two of his companions. 

The fact that these guests were from the city threw 
a restraint over the country folks, who, perplexed 
between what they must do and mnst not do, did 
something unnatural and became dignified, and of 
course were awkward, The lads and lassies, plant- 
ing themselves in the long rows of chairs round the 
room, sat in solemn silence. After one had re- 
marked in an undertone on the weather and been 
answered, there was a long pause of stillness. Ouly 
the ticking of the clock and the beating of hearts 
were heard, 

At length one young fellow, braver than the rest, 
making a desperate effort, exclaimed in a loud 
voice, “There’s a good many folks this year!”’ 

The utter senselessness of the remark touched the 
springs of mirth, and the company burst out in hear 
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ty laughter. Forgetting their hands and feet, and 
the city guests, they broke through their self-im- 
posed dignity, and talked and laughed at their ease. 
The awkward fellow’s blunder broke the spell, and 
peing free they became what they ought to have 
peen at first,—natural in words and in manner. 





ceili 
READING AT A GLANCE. 

In his “Autobiography,” Lord Abinger mentions 
the extraordinary facility in reading possessed by 
Sir Samuel Romilly, the great English jurist. He 
could wade through a book in an hour which would 
have occupied most men a day. He did not read, 
as other men do, words or sentences, but took in a 
page almost at a glance. “I have known him,” 
says Lord Abinger, “read a new book as fast as the 
leaves could be cut open,’’—a statement which re- 
calls Sydney Smith's advice to critics. “Always cut 
the leaves,”’ said the witty canon, “of the book you 
are reviewing.” 

Those who have “Macaulay’s Life’’ will remem- 
ber that he had a similar facility in reading, and it 
is said that Fox, the orator, and Daniel Webster, 
also, possessed it. Lord Abinger thinks the faculty 
no more surprising than the act of a musician, who 
plays and sings at the same time. He reads witha 
glance the music of the accompaniment, the words 
of the song and its music, and plays with both hands 
onthe piano. The conductor of an orchestra does 
even more than this. He reads by an instantaneous 
act all the music for twenty or fifty different instru- 
ments, attends to each player, knows when he 
should sound and when rest, and so governs the 
band that the result is harmony. 


——_~or 


THE VALUE OF A VOTE. 

A man who has a vote holds a great power for 
geod or for evil. 

There have been times when a vote could do more 
than a musket for the country. Every man ought 
to feel that he is responsible to God and to future 
generations for the manner in which he uses this 
power. 

What do you think of the young American who, 
when asked, the other day, which candidate he 
meant to vote for, replied, “I haven’t paid my poll- 
tax, and so I can’t vote?” 

“But why don’t you pay your poll-tax at once, and 
then vote?”? asked the person who had questioned 
him. 

“Oh, because I had rather have a pair of new kid 
gloves with the two dollars,”’ was the shallow reply. 
And the man of small soul added, “If you will pay 
wy poll-tax for me, I'll vote.” 

*T would do it with all my heart,” said the other, 
‘if you were a poor man, and also pay for your loss 
of time in going to the polls; but if you are willing 
tosell your honor as a man and an American citi- 
zen, fora pair of kid gloves, you can doit! I ad- 
vise you, however, when you get the gloves on, to 
cover your face with them for very shame!” 


ooo 


SHARP-SHOOTING AT THE BAR. 

There has been a great improvement in our day in 
the manners of the court-room. There is little 
brow-beating of witnesses, which was once so com- 
mon, and violations of courtesy between lawyers, or 
between the bar and the bench, are rare. Seventy- 
five, or even fifty years ago, lawyers were accus- 
tomed to abuse each other, and even to use rude 
words to the judges. Some specimens of this sharp 
but vulgar enconnter of wit are given in the charm- 
ing “Life of Chief Justice Parsons,’’ by his son. 

On one occasion when Parsons was arguing an 
important case in court, and was evidently carrying 
both bench and jury with him, Gov. Sullivan, the 
opposing counsel, wished to create a diversion. 
Taking up Parsons’s hat, which lay on the table, he 
wrote on it with a bit of chalk, “This is the hat of a 
rascal.” He showed this to the bar, and asmile, 
deepening into an audible laugh, became general. 
Parsons, looking round, saw the hat, and took in 
the situation ata glance. Turning to the judge, he 
said, with a mock dignity, “May it please your 
honor, I crave the protection of the court. Brother 
Sullivan has been stealing my hat, and writing his 
name on it.” 

—_+@o—_—__—_ 
STANDING FOR HIS MONUMENT. 

It is not uncommon to hear of a man ordering 
while still living, his own coffin, or arranging for his 
funeral. But it is seldom that a man designs his 
own monument, and stands as a model for its figure. 
Yet John Downe, who died Dean of St. Paul’s in 
1631, did both. He was an earnest, godly man, to 
whom the epithet, “the poet-preacher,” has been 
properly applied. 

During his last sickness he was urged to give di- 
rections for his monument. He consented, and or- 
dered a marble urn to be carved, which, when it 
was brought to his room, he stood upon, wrapped in 
winding-sheet. “He stood,” said his biographer, 
“with his eyes shut, and somuch of the sheet turned 
aside as might show his lean, pale, and deathlike 
face, which was purposely turned towards the East, 
from whence he expected the second coming of his 
and our Saviour Jesus.” In this posture a picture 
of him was drawn, which he caused to be set by his 
bedside, where it remained until his death. From 
that picture the monnment was made after his de- 
cease, which now stands in St. Paul’s. 


+o 
“THE NEW PRONUNCIATION.” 
Classical scholars, who were taught to pronounce 





learning the new pronunciation, will appreciate the | 
following joke recorded of the Bishop of Manches- | 
ter: 


He was recently present at a young ladies’ school, 
and a class in Latin were up for examination, pour- 
ing forth a list of Latin words, with the English 
translation. They came to the word “vicissim,” and, | 
this being one of the schools that have adopted the 
new pronunciation, they said, promptly, ‘*we-kiss- 
im,” “we-kiss-im—by turns.”” “Oh,do you?” said 
the bishop. “Then | dou’ t wonder at your adopting 
the new pronunciation.” 


—_——~oe—_—___—__ 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. | 

Do not send Postage Stamps to pay your | 
Subscriptions. 

We cannot take Postage Stamps in payment for | 
subscriptions to the Companion. | 
Tf sent, they will be returned to the person who | \° 
sends them. 
A single subscription of $175, if paid in stamps, | 
seenis small in amount, but when hundreds of sub- 
scribers and postmasters each send that amount, 
the aggregate becomes a very serious matter to us. 
If stamps were legal currency, we could use them 
in trade; but they are not legal currency, The 
paper-maker will not take them, neither the grocer. 
They remain on our hands, a worthless amount of 
colored paper,—for all ordinary uses as money,— 
and thus involve serious embarrassment to us. 
For these reasons we shall be forced to return 
them when they are sent in payment for the paper. 
Send your money by post-office money-order. 
There is hardly a hamlet that has not, within at 
least a few miles of it, a money-order post-oflice. 
If sent in this way, your money is sure to come to 
us safely, and you run no risk by sending it. We 
will be responsible for it. 
If a money-order post-office is not within your 
reach, apply to the postmaster in your town, and 
get him to register the letter in which you have 
placed the amount you wish tosendus, Then if the 
letter is lost or stolen, it can be traced. 
A check upon any city bank we can use, and is 
also a safe way of sending money through the mails. 
PERRY MASON & CO. 


——— = 


A POST-OFFICE ROMANCE. 
Some one tells a romance of the dead-letter office 
at Washington, which reads more strangely than the 
incidents of fiction: 


| 








Until recently there has come to the dead-letter 
division of the post-office department, with the reg- 
ularity of the daily mail, a letter bearing the post- 
mark of an Eastern city, and addressed simply, 
“Philip Gregory, Esq.,” on the envelop, but without 
any directions to indicate whither it was intended 
to be sent. 

These letters were dated with the day of the 
month and year, beginning, “My own darling 
Philip,” and ending, “Your faithful and affection- 
ate Mary.’? They were strangely tender, always 
trustful, never upbraiding. They ever bore the as- 
surance ‘of her faith in his love, and in the belief 
that he would some day come back to her. They 
were in the handwriting and language of a refined 
and cultured lady. 

Asthe years went by, the lines grew tremulous 
with age, but the love they uttered was young, and 
strong, and constant. At last they came no more, 
and a loss was felt in the musty dimness of the dead- 
letter files by the toilers there, as if some old friend 
had been stricken by the hand of death. There be- 
ing nothing in them to indicate the residence of the 
writer, they were destroyed, being of “no value.” 

Thus, every day in the year, from the morning of 
maidenhood to the evening of old age, did this 
“daughter of tears” send forth a letter to her lost 
lover, hoping one might chance to reach him; but 
he never came, and she went down into the shadows 
of the unknown trusting him still. Ifit was a form 
of insanity, I would there were more of it in the 
world, 

“>. 


LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS. 

The late President Lincoln composed slowly, and 
often re-wrote his messages to Congress, and other 
important papers, several times. He usually wrote 
with a pencil on a sheet of white pasteboard, five 
or six inches wide. Sitting in his comfortable easy- 
chair, with his legs crossed, he would lay a sheet of 
the pasteboard on his knee and write. A friend of 
Mr. Lincoln narrates in Scribner's Magazine the 
history of the Gettysburg address. Mr. Everett had 
sent the President a confidential copy of his address, 
printed in a Boston newspaper. 


Lincoln said, “It was very kind in Mr. Everett to 
send me this. I suppose he was afraid [should say 
something that he wanted to say. He needn’t have 
been alarmed. My speech isn’t long.” 

“So it is written, is it, then?” IT asked. 

“Well, no,” was the reply. “It is not exactly 
written. It is not finished, any way. Lhave written 
it over two or three times, and I shall have to give 
it another lick before Lam satisfied. But it isshort, 
short, short.’’ 

I found afterwards that the Gettysburg speech was 
actually written and re-written a great many times. 
The several draughts and interlineations of that fa- 
mous address, if in existence, would be an invalua- 
ble memento of its great author. 





fortably, and disposing of her basket, the younger 
bade her a kind good-by and went away. 

The old lady’s eyes were full, and her heart, too. 
Turning to me she said, ‘That's what I call Chris- 
tian courtesy. That girl is an entire stranger to me. 

Yes, she has come all the way from the Eighth 
Avenue cars with me to carry my basket, and would 
not even let me pay her fare.” 


emai 
TRAINING FOR GIRLS. 

Nothing to do spoils girls, and there is no neces- 

| sity that even the young ladies of a rich family 


should be trained fora life of uselessness. Rev. Dr. 
Crosby, in a talk with mothers, said: 


The boys, after leaving school or college, naturally 
gravitate to commerce, law, medicine, science or 
divinity; but the girls at a like period begin to play 
the fine indy »spending their day in pretty idleness, 
The only question that scems to be asked is, “How 

ean > best amuse myself?” 
'. Crosby’s remedy for this evil is regular daily 
ute for girls, either of household or charitable 
posse or of self-improvement. He thinks young 
women trained in that way are more likely to get 
| good husbands than are those who devote them- 
selves to folly. He adds: 

“Perhaps you have a notion that if your daughter 
is out of ‘society,’ she might as well be in Sahara 
or Kamtschatka, and you bave brought yourself to 
believe that the only ‘society’ on earth is that 
which is distinguished by white kid gloves and ‘ger- 
mans.’ Did you ever soberly think of the possibility 
of life outside of the charmed circle? It is humbly 
believed by some that men and women, both old 
and young, who have had brains and hearts, have 
managed to enjoy life without initiation into the 
mysteries of fashion. Some have even dared to 
think that true refinement is best cultivated in a less 
artificial atmosphere.” 


THE CAT-BIRD’S TEMPER. 
An observer of birds, writing in Appletons’ Jour- 
nal of this testy little citizen of the alder-swamps, 
says: 


[have seen one fairly dance in ecstasy of anger 
when nothing but a poor little brown lizard came 
near it. A pair of cat-birds had their nest and 
young in acurrant-hedge of the garden belonging 
to a _farm-house where I was lodging one spring, 
and I used to amuse myself by exciting the anger of 
the mother-bird. To do this I had only to hang a bit 
of red cloth near the nest in her absence, and await 
the result. No sooner would she return than sucha 
twittering, and squeaking, and scolding would be- 
gin,as only acat-bird could generate ; and when she 
found out there was “no fight in the rag,” she would 
eye me sitting at my window, and mew triumphant- 
ly, as if she well knew who had thus troubled her 
equanimity. 


“HOME. SWEET HOME” mal 


For only $1. 





See CompPANION of February 7th for full description. 
If only Paper and Envelopcs are wanted, we will send 
the.n post } aid on receipt of 50 cents. 





EIGHT EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. 
REDUCED 


From $1 to 80 Cents. 


See our advertisement in the COMPANION of Feb. "4. 





Companion Dress-Maker. 
SPRING STYLES. 


The Spring number of the ComPANION DRESS-MAKER 
is now ready for delivery. It contains useful hints for 
dressmaking, rules for self-measurement; also descrip- 
tions and illustrations of the latest Spring Styles of gar- 
ments, 

On receipt of a three cent. stamp we will send free 
to any address 

Companion Dress-Maker. 
1 60-inch Linen Tape Measure. 





Companion Silk Casket 
FOR EVERY LADY. 
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If we could show this Casket and its contents to our 
lady readers, we are sure every one would purchase it 
who has need of silk. It is an ornament to the work- 
basket and sewing-table. It is a necessity, and these 
same goods, in this form, can be purchased of us ata 
much less price than of any other one in the country 
without the Casket. 


The Companion Casket 


Consists of 5 spools of 100 yards each of the cele- 
brated Eureka Silk, size - A or I5,—any five colors or all one 
color,as you may select; 2 spools, of 10 yards each, Black 
Button-hole Twist; 1 solid Silver Thimble, any size want- 
ed; 1 Linen Tape Measure, 60 inches long; 1 Paper Need- 
les, assorted sizes, from 5 to 10. 
Wherever the Eureka Silk is used itat once becomes the 
favorite with the ladies. It is suited alike for machine or 
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TRUE COURTESY. 

A young lady who acted upon the apostle’s idea 
of doing good as opportunity offers, is thus de- 
scribed: 

Not long since, while crossing the river to Jersey 
City, T noticed an old lady, neatly but humbly 
dressed, who was attended by a young woman. She 
was evidently a lady, thongh her dress indicated 
she could hardly be in comfortable circumstances. 

The younger woman carried a large basket, the | 
elder a bundle and cane. She was quite lame. and | 
walked slowlv. The thonght crossed my mind as I | 
eianced at them. 
kind, loving daughter.’ 

T passed from the boat in advance of them, and 





Latin according to the old style, and those who are 


took my seat in a horse-car. Soon the couple came 
| to the same car, and after seating the old lady com-! 


“That woman is blessed with | 
” 


hand use. Every spool is warranted fulllengthand quality. 

The Needles we use in our Casket are 
the celebrated Milward Helix Needles, 
which are accepted asstandard the world 
over. They are made from the finest 
Silver Steel, delicately pointed and pol- 
ished, and are uniform and tapering. 

Altogether, this is one of the best pack- 
ages we have ever prepared fer our read- 
ers. CASKET COMPLETE, con- 
taining— 


4 5 Spools Eureka oan. 
| Twist, 
t Silver Thimble, 
| | 1 Paper Milward Helix Needles, 
1 6.-inch Tape Measure, 
Sent post-paid for ®1. 


| PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, 













tains colored Plate, 500 engravings 
about 150 pages, and full Seecetpivan 
prices and directions for pisating over 1200 


Varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seed, 
Enraluable to all. Bend for ity Anitssse ant Roses, Eta, 


7 FERRY &CO. ; Detroit, Mich, 


REID'S FLORAL TRIBUTE, 


Asuperb Floral Work of 100 pp..c “COLORED PLA D PLATE, 
150 ill’s, describing 1,000 Flowers, Vey’s, Bulbs, &c. All 
remitting 50c will rece ive above work, and 15 pts. Flow- 
er Seeds, or 12 of Veg All sending #1, will receive 
“The Tribute” ‘a4 years, and my Complete Garden 
of 35 pkts. Imp" ‘d Flower Seeds, Pansy, Verbena, «c., 
or 25 pkts. Veg’s, Beet, Onion, &c., sifficient tor f: imily 
garden. J pkts. Flower Seeds, 25. The Tr ibute, 10c. 
Postage stamps good as cash. 

W. H. REID, Rochester, N. Ys 
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SEEDS, BULBS, &c., fpaii: Rasta 


10 Double Tuberoses, 
fine ee J5e. 12choice Gladiolus, 12sorts, with 
name, $1. 4 Lilies, 4 beautiful sorts, 50c. 5choice Roses, 50c. 
All kinds of Flower and Vegetable Seeds of the very best 
quality, at Five Cents per paper. Bulbs and Pants 
in variety. Catalogues free—send for one at once. Good 
references. JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, N. 


| ange foe bey Wonderful NEW BERRIES! 

blessing for every Rural Home! Seud tor Ilus- 
trated Catalogue, Free. GIBSON & BENNETT, Nurs- 
erymen and Fruit Growers, W oodbury, N.J. 


See what a pretty box a little girl or boy 
¥ can make from the five black tablets in the 
“Wonder Box.’ new catalogue and 
premium list given with every order, 3 
sold in one month! Every buyer satisfied. 
Many have bought the second and third 
time—for their children friends. Press no- 
tice—Mr. J. J. Gould, 16 Bromfield Street, 
(Boston, Mass.,) has a ‘Wonder Box 
which is filled With novelties calculated to 
bring great joy to hearts of the little ones 
— —se a Daily Journal. 


LIVELY 
ADVENTURES 
In Arctic lands and waters, by the author of “The Roam- 
er Family,” will peltent and profit all boys and girls. 


100-Page Book. Sent, postpaid, for 10 cents. 
Stampe taken. MERCANTIL E Pus. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


IDEALG sk Mal al A 
HAIR ‘waeeeeeee 
CURLER Embodying seagtielty “a beauty. s\S 
* The evil’ resulting from the effects ‘of 
Lead Curlers, is overcome by using the Ideal Hair Curlers. 
Handsomely Nic kle-Plated. abe Scents. 2 Pairs 25 cents. 
LS MAN F’G CO., Agents Wanted. 
Bo STON, Mass. 

























35 SUDBURY STREET 





GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE PILLS 


Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 


GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S 


CATHOLICON, 


A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 

which women are subject. These medicines are purely 

vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac, 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade St., N. Y. 


THIS NEW 
ELASTIC TRUSS 


iP cupeshape, with Self-Adjusting Ball 
- —. fescit to all post 
tions of tho = while the ballin 
the cup epesse | bom the bk 





testines ust 

‘would 2 Be with 

light h, \ ¢ ang is an 
sccurely day and night, and a radical cure certain. Itis easy, 



























Is universally es- 
| teemed by. the taste- 
| ful and refined asthe 
Cashmere most delicate and re- 
Bouquet 
area guarantee of su- 
S O A. = perior and uniform 
= | quality. 

and all interested, and for circulars, 

ME ERS <=. Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly Pl.,N.Y¥. 

The “EAGLE CLAW,” 

The best Eorepin the World! 
catching 

animalsand game, 35c. 0. 2, forlarge 

fish, musk-rats, min » &c..75¢c. Sent by 

mail,on Behera of price. xclusive ter- 

to Agentson liberal terms. 
Pocket Knife, chased handle sod emag namo plate, 
Best Brest, for 38 cents nnd - stam) > —— Laced 

toughton an easan 
ago rosa Po eck vt + them good, strong dyeecbd er ow 


cherche of perfumes- 
4 OTTOES for Embroidery on Perforated Cardboard 
for 
Fish, Animals, andall manner of Game. 
tito te 

STENT NT & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 

GIRLS ©. nice perforated mottoes, for fancy work, 10 
cents. 





@urabloand cheap. Sent by mail. Circulars free. 
The name and trade. 
y mail, 80 elegant and unequalled designs. Every 
One bait will catch thirty fish, and no 
122 Nassan St.. New-York. 
_ W. RUSSELL, Newton, Mass. 





Boston, Mass. 


EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
COLG A TRS ‘CASHMERE BOUQUET 
mark of Colgate 
Co. on each package 
stitch marked to match spat ong ations. Send stamp for 
price list. . DALE, New Haven, Ct. 
handling is required to free them from 
the Trap. No. 1, forcatching fish, small 
35 BOYS TAKE ADVANTAGE 
“ of this. To close out my stock | will send to an: > 
iy reader of this Paper a very nice 2-blade Englis! 
BIG | PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Samples 
free, TaYLor Bros. & Co., Cleveland, O, 











For the Companion, 


A BABY’S SMILE. 


As through the busy street I pass, 
Often, in sun or rain, 

I mark some pleasant household group 
Behind a window-pane; 

The mother is politely blind, 
The father does not see, 

Sut if I note a baby there, 
The baby smiles at me, 


Dear sinless soul of babyhood! 
She does not coldly wait 

To ask about my bank-account, 
Or bonds, or real estate; 

With small soft face against the pane, 
And dove-like coo tl yhile, 

She beckons with her dainty hand, 
And answers back my sinile. 





She does not scorn my glance because 
She never heard my name, 

Nor query of my social place, 
Nor question whence 1 came; 

No tedious rule of etiquette 
Restrains her loving grace, 

Or chills the winning smile that lights 
Ifer lovely wild-flower face, 

She knows me by that nameless sense, 
‘That wisdom sweet and fine, 

Which babies have, ere time has spoiled 
Their innocence divine; 

That strange, unerring magnetism 
Which some kind angel sends, 

By which all sinless things perceive 
And recognize their friends; 

Which draws the pigeons to my hand, 

‘earless and trustful still, 

Which makes the social sparrows crowd 
My friendly window-sill— 

The silent sympathy which makes 
The homeless dog I meet 

Forget his hungry lonesomeness 
To fawn about my feet. 

Ah, though the world seems full, sometimes, 
Of darkness and of dust, 

The soul is not quite desolate 
Which birds and babies trust; 

Life is not all a wilderness, 
Made up of grief and guile, 

While eyes so shadowless and sweet 
Smile back to eyes that smile! 

ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN. 


as o> = 
For the Companion. 
MR. SPURGEON’S LAMP-POST 
PULPIT. 

It is told of Mr. Spurgeon that once, when he 
was much younger than he is now, he went from 
London on a collecting errand for foreign mis- 
sions. Arrived at his destination, a town in the 
north of England, he found that the proportion 
of church-goers in the place was discouragingly 
small, The size of his congregation disappointed 
him much, and the size of his collection disap- 
pointed him more, 

He determined in the evening to hold an im- 
promptu meeting in the open air, and address 
the crowds in the market-place. To the staid 
old church officers this was quite a startling pro- 
ceeding. It was ‘‘very unusual, very unusual.” 

But the young man reminded them that the 
foreign missionaries preached in the open air, 
and a mission collecting-agent could do the 
same, He had a Gospel message for the masses, 
and he thought that if he went where they were, 
there was no need of any lack of hearers, 

Sabbath evening came, and after church ser- 
vice, he repaired with a few followers to the 
drinking-fountain in the middle of the town 
square, and took his stand under a street lan- 
tern. The movement attracted attention, and 
when he began singing a hymn ina clear loud 
voice, people came near and listened, 

It was a fine warm night, and the square was 
full of Sunday loungers. Mr. Spurgeon soon 
had many hundreds around him. He preached 
them a rousing sermon,—full of power and 
pathos, of flashing illustration and anecdote, of 
eloquent appeal, of sound doctrine,—and the 
street audience heard him gladly and eagerly. 
Very likely most of them learned more Gospel 
in half an hour from that lamp-post pulpit than 
in all their lives before. 

How much money Mr. Spurgeon took back 
with him to London is not said, but it is certain 
that one boy in the crowd who listened to him 
that night in the market-place, was led to a 
change of life from that time forth, afterwards 
became a student in Mr. Spurgeon’s college, and 
is now one of the hardest-working pastors in 
England, 

Jesus preached sitting on Jacob’s well, and 
his diseourse, though he had but a single audi- 
tor, was the cause of eager questioning and of 
religious awakening in the city of Samaria, 
Surely one of His disciples might address a 
throng at a drinking-fountain,—and think his 
effort not a vain one, though the apparent fruit 
of his words was but the consecration of a single 
soul to the service of a Divine Master. 


—~+o>—_—_—_—_—- 


Livinastonr’s Humanity.—When Dr. Liv-| preciated by me that I would never present a| This isa through car. 


\ 
| : 

|**All that I can add in my solitude is, may | 
| Heaven's rich blessing descend upon every one, | been asked of hinf for several days, it became 








his journal the following words, which are in- | 


scribed over his tomb in Westminster Abbey: | 





American, English or Turk, who shall help to | 
heal this open sore of the world.” | 


<@e————_—— 


THE EXTRAVAGANT STOCKINGS. 

A pretty story is told in Harper’s Bazar, 
which sets forth a rich man’s idea of extrava- 
gance. A cardinal’s niece ordered for her bri- | 
dal outfit four dozen pairs of stockings, worth | 
altogether ten thousand scudi ($10,000). Her | 
uncle had told her to buy things fit for a prin- 
cess, but he stormed when he saw the stockings 
and learned their cost. The niece reminding 
him that he had made no objections to her ex- 
travagance in other things, he said: | 


| 
“The dresses are beautiful, and lend stateli- | 


ness to your presence; the laces are wrought | 
with art, and will last long, and be curious ob- | 
jects even when they are old. I havea costly 
collection of old laces that [ prize. Jewels are | 
not for the moment; they please the eye for | 
centuries, The abundance of linens, soft and | 
cool, accustom your touch every day to what is 
fresh and dainty. i 

“You have a thousand ornaments, trimmings, 
odds and ends, and pretty nothings that make 
your fairness fairer. There’s a nobility in the 
extravagance that can do anything for us,—de- 


{light the eye, educate the taste, elevate the 


senses,—but extravagance that is only for the 
sake of spending and abusing is mere vulgar- 
ity.” 

“You said [ might have everything fit fora, 
princess,’’ said Beatrice, beginning to ery. 

“‘And [ say these stockings are not fit fora 
princess!’’ thundered the cardinal. ‘‘See, it is | 
skill misapplied—the delicate work of the loom 
in an article to which such extreme delicacy is 
inappropriate. 

“Those exquisite frescoes on my ceiling are in | 
place, and it’s a worthy instinct that makes me 
delight inthem. If 1 ordered them painted on 
the floor and trod on them, defaced them, put 
them to a base misuse, my instinct would be 
coarse and contemptible. A cardinal must walk, 
but he would be a fool to walk on frescoes. 

“A princess must walk, and that gracefully 
and freely, too, but she couldn’t walk an hour in | 
such things as these. See!’’ and he thrust his 
long finger right through the frail web at the 
toe. 

“Your stockings are not fit for a princess. 
They are fine texture, but coarse in taste. They | 
are inappropriate; they are vulgar; they are not | 
decent.” 

“Oh, uncle!” 

“Not decent, I say. They are :esthetically 
improper. They show the extravagance of the 
plebeian, not of the noble.”’ 

The stockings were sent back to the manufac- 
turer, but they say that several pairs have been 
bought by American brides less fastidious than 
the cardinal. 

+ er - 
WITTY GIRLS. 

‘Don’t put too fine a point to your wit,”’ said | 
Cervantes, “for fear it should get blunted.” He} 
spoke to men; if he had been addressing young | 
women, he might have said, ‘‘Don’t put too fine | 
a point to your wit, for fear it should wound | 
rather than tickle.’ Men don’t take kindly to 
the sharp, clever young woman who is always | 
hurling her shafts of wit. They not only be- | 
lieve, with Shakespeare, that a “‘soft, gentle and 
low voice”? is “an excellent thing in woman,” | 
but that it should be accompanied by gentle | 
manners and a tender heart. The Philadelphia | 
Times utters thoughts about the too-clever | 
young woman, the good sense of which make 
them worth heeding: 


Occasional indulgence in repartee with a bright | 
man or woman is entertaining, but if either 
insists upon carrying on the game unduly, it 
becomes a nuisance, and the persistent one lays | 
himself or herself open to that gravest of all| 
social charges, “‘bad style.””. To talk with a girl 
who will do nothing but cut and thrust, and | 
whose constant attack necessitates a constant 
defence, is a bore. Nobody cares to live contin- | 
uously upon spiced meats. | 

When the too-clever girl finds herself shunned | 
by men and hated by women quite as clever as | 
she is herself, she joys in her heart because she | 
feels that her superiority tacitly is acknowledged; 
nor does it cross her mind that there be those 
fully her equals who are content to allow their 
wit to gleam naturally and pleasantly, and who | 
do not seek to make it sparkle all the time. 

That the too-clever girl rarely succeeds in| 
catching a husband, and that, consequently, she 
runs down upon the lee-shore of old-maidenhood 
as fast as the gale of years can drive her, is not 
to be wondered at. Her character is not lova- 
ble, and only a most confirmed hunter of curi- 
osities would care to marry her for her intrinsic 
merit. 


tins icaapphdlllibdg inciibiomains 
GEN. LEE’S TEMPER. 

Gen. Lee, the commander of the Confederate 
forces, was a man of strong passions, but he held 
them in subjection to his will and conscience. 
Col. Taylor, one of his staff officers, tells this 
illustration of the General’s way of apologizing 
and at the same time rebuking: 


He had a great dislike to reviewing army 
communications. This was so thoroughly ap- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


tonished. 


portance, and of a nature to demand his judg- 
ment and decision. 
On one occasion, when an audience had not 


necessary to have one. The few papers requir- 
ing his action were submitted. 

He was not in a very good mood; something 
irritated him, and he manifested his ill-humor 
by a little nervous twist or jerk of the neck and 
head, peculiar to himself, accompanied by some 
harshness of manner. 

This was perceived by me, and I hastily con- 
cluded that my efforts to save him annoyance 
were not appreciated. In disposing of some 
eases of a vexatious character, matters reached 
aclimax. He became really worried, and, for- 
getting what was due to my superior, I petu- 
lantly threw the paper down at my side, and 
gave evident signs of anger. 

Then, in a perfectly calm and measured tone 
of voice, he said, ‘‘Col. Taylor, when I lose my 
temper, don’t you let it make you angry.” 


tl 


SNOW-BIRDS. 
When icicles of cold gray blue 
Hang where the apple-blossoms grew, 
To some who would not pause to hear 
The summer robins piping clear, 
A snow-bird’s chirp will often be 
A strain of perfect melody, 
For in that chirp a hint they hear 
Of bursting buds and summer cheer, 


In darkened chambers oft is heard 

The chirping of a bosom bird, 

That makes the timid lose their fears, 

And paling ones look through their tears, 

And seem to see beyond the mould 

A country radiant with gold. 

O faith! thy note, not loud or strong, 

Surpasses pleasure’s sweetest song. 

FLETCHER Bares. 
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THE STREET WAIF. 
A recent New York paper contains this pathetic 
story of want and death: A ragged, starved- 


| faced elf of seven or eight, having a weather- 


beaten basket on her arm, searching for bits of 
coal and splinters of wood around the docks in 
New York, 
every day. 

The gaslight made her pinched face look all 
the more sorrowful, and somehow it seemed as 
if her ragged dress looked more forlorn than in 
the broad glare of day. 

As she moved here and there, searching as 


; carefully as men look for gold, four little red 
|toes peeped out from one dilapidated shoe. 
| They had been bruised, and hurt, and _frost- 


bitten, and stubbed against stone and plank, till 
the poor child limped wearily. 
Her white face provoked no sympathy, her 





| youth. 


| mildness, 


You may have seen such sights | 


FEB. 28, 1878, 


car-drivers make the horses do when they are 
late, and pretend they dunt see a little boy 
crooking his fingers for ’em to stop on the cross. 
ing. The tin dishes in the bottom part of the 
cart rattled like a pedler’s wagon on the pave. 
ment; the axe and gun bounced on to the bear's 
toes, and he looked as if he didn’t know which 
was the worst,—his mad or his scare. 

Down the steep hill James ran, straight for 
the corner of his log-house. He had his plans 
all made, and as he turned the corner, he ran 
the cart against a log and tipped it right over, 
bottom side up, with Mister Bear on the under 
side. His other rifle hung over the door in the 
house, and he grabbed it down in a hurry, and 
as the bear stuck his head from under the cart, 
he shot him right between the eyes, saying, 
“There, that settles the question!” 

“What question?’ asked his wife, who came 
running out to see what the noise meant. 

“Why, the question whether I had caughta 
bear or he had caught me.” 

‘*Mercy sakes!’’ she said, as she saw the dead 
bear. Then he told her the story, and she kissed 
him, and laughed and cried at the same time. 
And he had an overcoat made of the skin, to re- 
member the time when he “‘gave a bear a free 
ride,”’ 

“2, 


A SUMMERLESS YEAR. 

Our mild winter has brightened up the mem- 
ory of the aged, and they are telling through 
the newspapers about the mild winters of their 
An aged resident of Hartford remem- 
bers that the winter of 1829-30 surpassed this in 
Farmers ploughed every month of 
the season, and no snow fell until February 24d. 
The winter was followed, however, by a cold, 
backward spring, with a snow-storm in May, 
which killed the returning swallows. 


As an offset to the above story, one of the old 
residents of Derby tells us the year 1816 is what 
is known as “the year withoutasummer.” Old 
New England farmers refer to it as “eighteen 
hundred and starved to death.” 

January was mild, as was also February, with 
the exception of a few days. The greater part 
of March was cold and boisterous. April opened 
warm, but grew colder as it advanced, ending 
with snow and ice, and winter cold. 

In May ice formed half an inch thick, buds 
and flowers were frozen, and corn was killed. 
Frost, ice and snow, were common in June, 


| Almost everything green was killed, and fruit 


fluttering rags were unnoticed, her forlorn look | 


called forth no word, but the eyes of a dozen 
men who loitered about the wharf watched the 
four little red toes moving here and there, and 
every heart grew a bit softer. 

“Five cents would buy more fuel than she 
can pick up in a week,” whispered a brawny 
riverman as he felt for his wallet. 

The four little red toes were at the edge of 
the wharf. The black waters cast up their shad- 
ows and blinded her, she fell into the water, and 
a shriek and «a splash startled the men who had 
been watching. 

They ran up and down, peered into the dark- 
ness, and called out in trembling voices; but the 
river gave up only the old brown basket. Four 
little red toes were drifting with the current, 
past wharf, and boat, and slip, and a white, 
pinebed face, wearing a look of terror, was 
turned this way and that by the eddies. 

In some bare room, up long flights of dark 
stairs, a mother waited and waited till she fell 
asleep in her chair; but there was no clatter of 
a pair of old shoes on the stairs to arouse her, 
and when day dawned she lifted her head ina 
startled way, thought for an instant that she 
saw four little red toes over by the door, and 


| then sprung up to ery out,— 


“The long night has passed away, and the 
poor child has not come home!” 

Four little red toes, washed by the waves to 
snowy whiteness,—a white face growing more 
ghastly as the weeds and grasses set it in a frame 
of green; and may we not hope that in some 
book in heaven was recorded, ‘Another sout is 
treasured here.”’ 
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TOOK THE BEAR WITH HIM. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


' 





An amusing story in the Golden Rule, related | 


in old hunter’s style, tells a young settler’s ad- 
venture one day when out in the woods with 


his good strong (and rather large) two-wheeled | 


hand-cart. He had stopped work at noon, eaten 
his lunch and taken a nap, when, on awaking, 


| he saw a black bear in his cart, feasting on the 


remains of his dinner. 
He jumped to his feet quick asa flash, grabbed 


the tongue of the cart before the bear could say | 


“Jack Robinson,’’—if he had known how,—and 
started on a keen run down hill, drawing the 
cart and the bear in it after him. 


| 
| 
| 


was nearly all destroyed. Snow fell to the 
depth of three inches in New York and Massa- 
chusetts, and ten inches in Maine. 

July was accompanied with frost and ice. On 
the 5th ice was formed of the thickness of win- 
dow glass in New York, New England, and parts 
of Pennsylvania, and corn was nearly all de- 
stroyed in certain sections. In August ice 
formed half an inch thick. 

Corn was so frozen that a great deal was cut 
down and dried for fodder, Very little ripened 
in the New England and Middle States. Farm- 
ers were obliged to pay four to five dollars a 
bushel for corn of 1815 for seed for the next 
spring’s planting. 

The first two weeks of September were mild: 
the balance of the month was cold, with frost, 
and ice formed a quarter of an inch thick. (c- 
tober was more than usually cold, with frost and 
ice. November was cold and blustering, with 
snow enough for good sleighing. December was 
quite mild and comfortable. — Windermere 
(Conn.) Forum. 

ter 
A USEFUL DOG. 

The Paris papers make this new contribution 

to the repertoire of good-dog stories: 


Lately a traveller passed in a carriage along 
the Avenue de Neuilly. The night was dark; 
all at once the horse stopped, and the traveller 
saw the animal had met an obstacle. At the 
same moment a man raised himself from before 
the horse and uttered a cry. 

“Why don’t you take care?” said the traveller. 

“Ah,” cried the man, ‘‘you would do better, 
instead of hallooing, to lend me your lantern.” 

“What for?” 

“IT had three hundred francs of gold on my 
person; my pocket has broken, and all is falling 
in the street. It is a commission with which my 
master has intrusted me. If I do not find the 
money, Iam a ruined man.”’ 

“It is not easy to find the pieces on sucha 
night. Have you none left?” 

“Yes, I have one.” 

“Give it to me.” 

The man hesitated, 

“Give it to me; it will be the means of recov- 
ering the others.”’ 

The poor fellow gave him his last coin. The 
traveller whistled; a magnificent Danish dog 
began to leap around him. 

“Here!”’ said the traveller, putting the coin 
the nose of the dog. ‘‘Look!” 

The intelligent creature sniffed a moment at 
the money, and then began to run about the 
road, Every minute he returned Jeaping, and 


to 


Well, I s’pose there never was a bear so as- | deposited in the hand of his master a napoleon. 


He had never had a ride before, and | In about twenty minutes the whole sum was re- 


didn’t want one now, but the cart was going so| covered. The poor fellow, who had got his 


fast that he daren’t jump out, and so he —? money back, turned full of thanks towards the 


clung on, and looked from one side to the ot 
and fairly howled as the cart bumped over the 


yer, | traveller, who had now got into his carriage. 


‘Ah, yon are my preserver,” said he; “tell 


roots and stones. James had been to the city | me at least your name.” 


once and seen the street cars, and when he 
found he had the bear caught, the fun of the 
thing made him langh. 

When the bear roared once, he hallooed back, 
““All full inside!—take the next car!” And 
when the bear gave a terrific growl, he said, 
‘“Move up in front please, and don’t grumble. 
Git up there!”’ And he 


ingstone was in the heart of Africa, he wrote in; paper for his action unless it was of decided im-' buckled down to it, and ran just the way the 


' 


“IT have done nothing,” said the traveller. 
“Your preserver is my dog; his name is Rabut- 
Joie.” And then whipping his horses, he disap- 
peared in the darkness, 


+O 


-JosH Biuurncs says: “I will never purchase 
a lottery ticket so long asI can hire a man to 
rob me at reasonable wages.”’ 
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THE YOUTHS | 


COMPANION. 





jdidn't. We fellows made ’em.” 
| “Did you? O, my!” 
| Johnny in sueh an admiring way that he almost | 
blushed. 

**\ould you like one of them in your yard 
j asked Johnny. 
| Oh, yes, I wish I did have,’ | 
| “But I don’t s’pose they could walk over there.’ | t 
| “f don’t s’pose they could,” said Johnny. 


o» 











For the Companion. 


THE OLD CAT SPINNING IN THE 
OVEN. 

“Once on a time !”’—then aunty stops! 
Little girl Gold-Locks’ dolly drops; 
Edith’s book is shut in a twinkling; 
Teddy’s harness-bells stop tinkling; 
And Mabel—(you know the story goes 
That grasshoppers live in her slipper toes, 
She hops and skips so)—to her side 
Crowds with the others, wonder-eyed ; 
For those few words scarce ever fail 
To be the first of a fairy tale. 


up’’ two little mounds one above the other, with 
a round ball on the top one for a head, and some , ‘ 


with balls on the ends of them for hands. Then 
and a straight nose and mouth. 

“There, that is a little girl,” said Johnny, 
when it was finished. 
“Tell it!’ impatient Edith cries, girls best, don’t they?’’ and he looked at Mattie. | 1 
Mattie was perfectly delighted. 





And “Tell it!’ say all the waiting eyes. 








ter,” she exclaimed; | 


fore.” 
Johnny 

and picking up his|}1 

books, went 





snow-girl. After a 
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into a large dark parlor. 
Mattie 
light came in and showed the black sofas and 
chairs, and the red flowers in the carpet, and 
a ray of sunshine fell upon a picture on the 
wall, of a lady who seemed to smile right back | 
into Mattie’s face, as she glanced up at it. | 
For this was the picture of Mattie’s mamma, 
| who had gone to heaven, and Mattie never came | 
| into the room but that she looked at the picture 
| the first thing, to get mamma’s smile. 
Mattie left the two doors wide open and be- 
gan to bring in her snow-girl. First she brought 








“Well, once on a time, there was a cat 
Who in an oven spinning sat, 

And along came a little saucy mouse, 
Out of a chink in the dairy-house, 
And tangled her rolls up, as they lay 
Across her wheel, in a dreadful way. 
And pussy flew at her, tooth and nail, 


Susan was cleaning up, grandma looked at Mat- 
and Mattie looked at tie sternly. 


did this snow get in here? | 
‘straight’ at her. 


replied Mattie. | tears, as she said in her little shrill voice, so} 


| “But [can toss you up one in less than no time. | Barry made for me, and I brought her in. I 
Come on!’ and he turned and walked towards | was only just going to play she was a little girl} You stand on so dangerous ground that when 1 
grandma’s while Mattie ran along by his side. ¢ 

The snow was soft, and Jehnny soon “‘tossed go and act so.”” 


little short arms standing out almost straight, | room?” 


he took his knife and dug out some round eyes ously. 
have to go and do something else.”’ 


‘Little girls like little | she saw the tears in Mattie’s eyes, she didn’t be- 


“That is my | and so she kissed her and comforted her in her 
very own little sis- | dear, grandmotherly way. 


“T never had one be-| ter next time, won’t you, dear?”’ 


laughed, ; said Mattie, piteously. 


“What caller was it you meant? And how | 


9? 
Mattie always cried when grandma looked 
So now her eyes were full of 


hat grandma could hear,— 
“It was just a little snow-girl that Johnny | 


| 


oming a-visiting. I don’t see what made her 


“Ho!” said Susan, rattling her dust-pan, 
‘didn’t you know it would melt in this hot 


‘Things always do act so,’’ said Mattie, pite- 
**You can’t never have any fun but they 


Grandma didn’t exactly understand, but when 


ieve the little girl had meant to do mischief, 


“Never mind!’* she said. ‘‘You’ll know bet- 


il 


| “Snow right straight down? No, sir, they! Mattie was glad to go very quickly. While} reel, or danced one, either; and though you show 
| me the glintof your fencing-sword it does not prove 


you to be a man. 

As long as King Alcohol claims your allegiance 
you are living in vain, You may whisk your cane, 
boast of your umpirage in settling disputes between 
so-called gentlemen, yet the red brand your fore- 
head wears of dissipation tells a sad tale. 

The harsher “rye’”’ has followed the alluring juice 
of the grape till adrunken stupor too often drowns 
your senses. I declare to you in all seriousness that 
the same vice which made Ira, your brother, a 
wreck, will ruin you, ere long. 

Open censure is a desperate remedy, but easy 
words have hitherto failed, so these lines, though 
harsher, betoken an interest in your reformation. 


now a termination so disastrous is near at hand, no 
soft milkiness of expression, no philippic of feeble 
remonstrance, will convince you. 


5. 

BROKEN WORDS. 

(1) An article in hourly use; 

(2) _ A great desire for gain; 

My whole what all should try to be 
On points where truth is plain. 
6. 
QUADRUPLE ACROSTIC. 





Susan rattled her dust-pan very hard. She 


while she got tired of | didn’t believe in Mattie’s being kissed and com- 
just looking at it, and | forted, and Mattie went and curled herself on | 
began to think what | the sofa in a sort of meek 
else she could do, and watched her as she sopped and cleaned. 
then she laughed right ont and jumped up. after a while she looked at her mamma’s face | 
“lll have her come in and make grandma a | onthe wall, and it said such a comforting ‘‘“Never 
little call,” she said, as she pushed open the | mind,”’ to her, that she fell asleep in the warm | 
hall door and went on to another door that led | parlor, and didn’t think any more about the | 
| naughty little snow-girl, till she woke up next | 
drew back the curtains, and the} morning, in her own bed, in grandma's room. 


little ball, and 
But 


M. FE. H. 
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THE LITTLE DREAMER. 
A little boy was dreaming, 
Upon his nurse’s lap, 
That the pins fell out of all the stars, 
And the stars fell into his cap. 


So, when his dream was over, 
What should that little boy do? 

Why, he went and looked inside his cap, 
And found it wasn’t true, 





in her head and then the rest of her, hugging 
with all her might, and getting very red cheeks. 
After she had got her all in, she put her togeth- 
er again, and dressed her up in her own sack and 
cap and mittens, and when she was through, the 
little dumpy snow figure, with its short, stiff 
arms standing out straight, did look quite nice 
and funny in a fur sack and cap and scarlet 
mittens. Mattie glanced at mamma's picture 
They wait 2 minute, with breath half-drawn, | again, and it seemed as if mamma were smiling 
Though aunty, with wise eye-glasses on, | roguishly down upon it. 

| 

| 

| 

| 


And bit off the tip of her long gray tail.” 


The children laugh, and their eyes so bright 
Sparkle with keen, expectant light; 

Dimples play “hide and go find us” in 

Each rosy cheek and each rosy chin, 

For this is only a crumb at least 

Of what they think is to be a feast, 

And they searce have the grace to wait, tis plain, 
Till the story shall go on again. 





Only smiles at the eager crowd! Mattie opened the register, so that the room 
“Tell us the rest!’ they ery aloud, might be nice and warm for grandma. Then 
With a glance half-grave, half-quizzical, | she kissed the little snow-girl on her cold mouth | 
“The rest?” she says; “why, that is all!” and said, “‘Good-by,”’ in a polite little way, and 
sins. Chane Dore Saws, | then she went to find grandma. | 

Such long naps as grandma did have. And} 
For the Companion. | then when the nap was finished, dinner was all | 
GRANDMA’S VISITOR. ready. And then while they were at dinner | 

It has been pretty lonesome for little Mattie somebody came to see grandma, and they stayed | 
during the winter, for grandma is so afraid her | and stayed until it was almost dark, and so | 
darling will take cold, that she keeps her shut | Mattie had to waita long while before she could | 
up in the house rather closely, and Mattie hag} have grandma all to herself. 
no brothers and sisters. She has no one to talk} But the company was gone at last, and Mat- | 
to but grandma, who is deaf, and Susan, the | tie jumped up and said in ber grandma’s ear, | 
hired girl, who doesn’t like children very well. | “Grandma, there’s somebody making a call in 


+>r—- 


One sunny forenoon grandma was going to | the parlor.” 
take a nap, and she fixed up Mattie in her little | “Somebody in the parlor,” said grandma, 
overshoes and leggings, her nice fur sack and smoothing her hair with her two hands. ‘Who 
cap, and told her if she would walk slow, she | is it, child?” 
might go as far as Mr. Barry’s, on the side- | But Mattie only pulled at her grandma's dress 
walk. to make her hurry, and grandma took hold of 
Mattie went on pretty slowly, with her hands her hand and went with her into the parlor. 
tucked into her white muff, till she came to a | Mattie’s face turned red as grandma opened the 
place where there wasn’t any house, and where | door, and then with a little exclamation, she 
the school children used to pane and play, and pulled away from grandma’s hand and went 
then she stopped and looked through the fence. | and stood against the wall under her mamma’s 
For there, standing along in a row, were some | Picture, as though she felt safer there. She be- | 
Show images. One was large and had a peaked | fan to see that she had been doing something | 
paper cap on his head and a pipe in his mouth; naughty. 
but the others were small and had shortarms| For the little snow-girl wasn’t acting her part | 
and legs, as caller. In fact there wasn’t any girl at all, 
Mattie looked at them in astonishment, for | "ow. There was nothing but some soft snow on 
she had never seen any snow images before. | the carpet, with little black rivers flowing in all | 
Pretty soon Johnny Barry came up the walk’ directions from it, and a fur sack and cap lying 
whistling, with his books in his hands, He in the mass, and looking very limp and soiled. 
stopped and said, ‘Hello! What you looking | 
at, Mattie? Those snow chaps, over there?” ‘face. “How under the sun did that snow get in | 
“Yes,” Did here!” she said. ‘Go and tell Susan to bring 


said Mattie. “Aint they nice? 
they snow right straight down?” up the dust-pan and some cloths —quick!”’ 








| 
The company look all went out of grandma’s | 


BN ye 
ety, on 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
CHARADE. 
My first goes whirling through the land, 
With rapid speed by night and day; 
My next a little Latin verb, 
That often comes across your way. 
My whole will name the kind of care 





Which all in sickness like to share. B. 
2. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 
One screw is loose, the other fast; 
Why is the first just like the last? LL. G. 


3. 
HIDDEN SPELLING LESSONS, 
(Two words of three letters each spelled in each sentence.) 


EXAMPLE :—There will be eighty batter cakes eaten, and 
there you will see a tea (catnip infusion) made to give to 


| the sick children. 


Ans.—B-a-t bat. C-a-t cat. 

While peg croquet I enkindled his enthusi- 
asm till he was forced to remark, “It cannot be you 
are bursting the mallet by playing so hard!” 


Being the mortgagee I engineered the trade, 


“Yes, I will. I won’t never do nothing again,” | 
“You can’t never do| 
nothing but what it always has to go and act so. | 
home, | When I called her my little sister, too, and let | 
while Mattie sat down | her wear my new sack and mittens, and then | 
on the door-step and | she had to go and melt ’em all up and spoil the | 
looked at the little | carpet and not do nothing at all!” | 





| First find the definitions of the side pictures. 
| Write them in their order, downward, The initials 
and final letters will give two things shown in the 
| central picture. Besides these, there are also two 
| hidden words which may be found by taking one 
| letter from each word in its order. These hidden 
| words are also represented in the central picture. 

| Ww. G, 

| 7. 

| 
} 


CHANGED HEADINGS. 
} EXAMPLE :—B-ate, d-ate, f-ate, g-ate, &c. 
| My body is ancient, decrepit with age, 
And is said to be true of a white-headed sage. 


One head (like an insect) will make me quite brave; 
| Change my head and I’m what 4 draft of air gave. 


Again you may change, I’m a place for your sheep; 
Change again, I am precious—what men try to keep. 


Change once more, you retain me whenever you 


rab 

| Again—I am musty, white in color, or drab, 

Pe . : 

| Still another change make, and [I’m bargained away ; 
| Yet change me once more, and I'm words that you 
| say. 


Change again, and I'm old name for forest, not 
tield; 
Change lastly, I’m obsolete word meaning yield. 


8. 

OCTUPLE 

(The vertical and horizontal words forming the cross, 

each make a word both with and without the central let- 

ter. Each arm (omitting the central letter) isa complete 
word.) 


CROSS, 





1b 
1—1, with central letter—Generally beloved. 
2—2, with central letter—A pipe. 
1—1, omitting central letter—A forest tree. 
2—2, omitting central letter—An old eonmenta- 
tor. 
la, A sharp, quick sound. 
1b, A Roman god. 
2a, An ore. 


2h, Joined together. J.P. B. 


Conundrums. 


When is a man like awheel? When he’s tired. 

When is a room like a street? When it has a cab 
in it. 

If there be five guests, and five eggs be taken, 
how can each one receive an egg, and finally one 
still remain in the dish? The last one takes his egg 
together with the dish. 

From a sack full of corn, how can one make two 
full sacks at the same time? One must draw one 
sack over the other and fill the inner one. 

Which is the most wonderful animal in the farm- 
yard? A pig, because he is killed first and cured 
afterward. 
| Why is a duel quickly managed? 
| takes only two seconds to arrange it. 
| 








Because it 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


though the result is that Kate and Emma are mar- " ‘ 
tyr, financially, Fiore Ber. | VAMERICA 2S5EW 
4. ERATO WEN 
LETTER TO A SOT, ie: E OAT 
(Twenty-six hidden drinks, many of them hurtful.) ; co ATE 
Cousin PERRY,—Through my pen my intention | A TEA 


is to utter a lecture, and you shall be, ere long,'! 3. 


made fully aware of its import. 


ineffectually. 


Terrific, halloo, elm, yelp, opera, undulation, 


Erratie conduct | tri, ho, suan—THE Youtn’s COMPANION, 
like yours shall not be censured in long-spun 
' charges, for moral lectures with such a chap operate 
You will coincide readily with me | 


4. It should be retseated (receipted), 
5. 1, M-a ma, c-l-a cla; 2, b-a ba, s-a ga; 3, b-o 
»f-t at; 4,r-o ro, c-a ca; 5, b-i bi, 8-m-i smi; 4, 


_ when I say von are as wild a youngster as ever sang | ¢-0 co, u-r ur; 7, d-u du, k-f hi, 


“I 
ev 





The Sunscriprion Price of the COMPANION is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New snbscriptions can 
the year. 

THE Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in « registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrear: $ must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Vost-Office to which your 
prose is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 





commence at any time during 








The courts have decided that all subseribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








THE GREAT DUKE OF MARLBOR- 
OUGH. 

Undoubtedly, the greatest English soldier of the 
eighteenth century was John Churchill, Duke of 
Marlborough, who fought the famous battles of 
Blenheim and Ramillies, and who rose from the in- 
ferior position of a page at court to the highest rank 
in power, title and wealth. It is said that he never, 
inalong and brilliant military career, lost a single 





battle, or failed in a single siege. He seems to have 


been equally able in every branch of generalship; 
and directed campaigns, won battles, and made the 
best use of the victories he achieved, with equal 
genius. 

He was, besides, 2 successful politician, shaping 
for a long period the political policy of England. 
He was very skilful as a diplomatist, and his tact, 
courteous bearing, patience, perseverance and self- 
command were as conspicuous as his military tal- 
ents. His bearing in was such that the 
courtly Chesterfield himself declared that Marlbor- 





society 
ough’s “manner was irresistible. IIe was entirely 
devoted to his wife, and through life he seemed im- 
bued with a real piety. 

On the other hand, Marlborough was grasping and 
avaricious, hoarded his money, and greedily took 
all he could get. After his great military successes, 
he was presented by the nation with the magniticent 
palace of Blenheim, and was so liberally rewarded 
otherwise that at one time his income was over three 
hundred thousand dollars a year. He 
treacherous. He deserted King 


was also 
James, who had 
found him a page, and had made him an earl anda 
General; and then played the traitor to William 
II1., James's successor, by secretly corresponding 
with the dethroned and exiled monarch, whom he 
had first served and betrayed, 
Picemaiane 
STUDENTS’ DIET. 

The New York Tribune offers advice to students 

about their diet, which should be heeded, 


A correspondent says: “The use of stimulants by 
students is a growing evil. I have known young 
ladies who felt weak to drink strong tea between 
meals-to brace them up. I know a young lady who 
is in the habit of taking quinine just before going to 
church or recitation, because it makes her feel 
brighter. And I have known instances of the opium 
habit being formed by students. Lam glad you are 
disenssing this subject in your columns, and hope 
the discussion may do lasting good,” 

There is a disease known by physicians as *gas- 
trodynia,” which is frequent among the poorer 

classes, and is caused by the use of tea and coffee in 
place of nourishing food. In euring this disease 
the opium habit is” very apt to be contracted, as 
opium is the agent employed in its cure, Students 
and all others should know that there is no substi- 
tute for wholesome, nutritious food, 

The stomach may seem to bear imposition with im- 

unity, but its final resentments are terrible. Fora 
brief time stimulation may seem to produce great 
results, but in the long race those who avoid liquors, 
tobacco, tea, coffee, quinine, opium and all the class 
of unnutritious stimulants come out top, and are 
physically happy all the time they are running the 
race. 

Soda biscuit is an article that should be eschewed 
by all students, also greasy food, fried meats, rich 
pastries; fruitand the cereals, with milk, eggs, fresh 
meat, oysters and fish, will make them strong to 
study, strong to succeed, strong to enjoy. 
> 
BLOWN OFF THE CARS, 

A newsboy was blown off a train on the New Ha- 
ven Railroad and landed in a field twenty-five feet 
from the track. Ife was not seriously hurt, and thus 
describes the trip: 

I was passing from one ear to another with a rack, 
containing about thirty books, and had only one 
hand that I could use. I felt the force of wind as 
soon as I opened the door, gnd bent my body to 
counteract its force, while, at the same time, I 
reached out forthe knob of the opposite door, T 
remember nothing more, for the wind carried me 


THE 


| with such force as to take away all consciousness. 

| At the time we had just passed the junction of the 
| Harlem and New Haven roads, and on the side 
| where I was blown there is a steep descent, at its 
| foot a stone wall, and beyond that a field covered 
with cobble stones, where I was thrown. When 
consciousness returned, I found myself clutching 
the dirt, and trying to geta hold, thinking myself 
on the train. [ could not have been unconscious 
for more than two minutes. I crept to a little pond 
near by and bathed my wounds, and then started 
for a house the other side of the track. 


ROUTED BY A SNAKE. 


An old riddle-rhyme on the grasshopper describes 
the insect as 


“More afraid of a cock and a hen 
Than of ten dogs and twenty men.” 


Napoleon Bonaparte, it is said, was afraid of a cat, 
and many persons no less heroic or courageous have 
had their pet timidities and aversions to weaken 
them where cowards might feel no fear. The Peedee 
(N. C.) Herald says: 


Ben C. B., of the Anson Guards, 14th N. C., was 
an honest man, a genial companion, a firm friend, a 
good soldier, but he was terribly afraid of snakes. 
He lived in constant terror of them. A whole bri- 
gade of Yankees with bomb-shells, bayonets and 
bullets couldn’t scare him, but a “spreadin’ adder” 
ora “black runner” could. 

Once up in Virginia he was on picket duty, and 
with a comrade, had constructed a sort of rifle-pit 
of rails and dirt. Near by two or three more had 
taken advantage of a log pile, and they were peg- 
ging away at the Yankee pickets who were only 
three or four hundred yards distant in strong force, 

Minie balls flew proiiscuously and dangerously ; 
*twas a hot place to bein. Suddenly the men be- 
hind the logs cried, “Snake,—snake!”? They had 
run one out of his covert. Ben turned and saw him 
coming directly towards his rail pile,—a long black 
fellow! Exposure seemed instant death, but up 
Ben bounced and started. 

“Lie down, Ben! you'll be killed!” his comrades 
shouted, as bang! whiz! zip! rung the enemy’s rifles 

and whistled their balls. “Bullets before snakes, 
boys!” was his answer, and he ran. How he escaped 
was a wonder; but escape he did, and heroically 
performed his duty in many a hard-fought field 
afterward, 





> 
| TELEGRAPH ANECDOTES. 
A young woman came into a Boston telegraph- 
| office. The inevitable “I want to send a telegram,” 


brought the operator to the window, when, after ex- 
| plaining all the whys and wherefores, she dictated 
| the message while the operator wrote. 


When finished, the young woman took the docu- 
ment, scrawled in the operator’s business hand- 
writing,—the one that “no one but the operator 
himself could read,”—examined it critically, pointed 
disdainfully at a spider-like word, as she asked, 
“What's that?” crossed a few t’s, dotted a few i’s, 
rounded some o's, and finally flung down the mes- 
sage angrily, exclaiming to the wondering oper- 
ator,— 

“John never will be able to read that! 
have to write it myself!’ And she did. 

A few months ago a negro went into the telegraph 
oflice at Bainbridge, Ga,, and said he wanted to send 
an “expateh”’ to his girl. 

“Very well,” said the operator, reaching for a 
blank, “‘what "do you w ant to say to her?” 

“Now that’s cool,” remarked the ebony customer. 
“T aint gwine to tell you what [ want to say to her 
Laint no fool, Taint.” And he put his quarter back 
in his vest pocket and marched off. 


Tshall 





en 
EFFECT OF LEANNESS. 

In order to appreciate the following anecdote, it 

; must be borne in mind that Mr. Evarts is quite a 

thin man, and does not weigh much over one hun- 

dred pounds: 


At the great meeting held in Cooper Institute in 
October last, at which it had been announced that 
Mr. Evarts would be present, a gentleman from 
Vermont, who had never seen the Secretary of 
State, but had a desire to do so, said to the person 
seated next to him, “Is Mr, E-varts on the plat- 
form? 

“No; he has not yet arrived.’ 

“He's expected ?”” 

“Oh, yes; he’ll be along presently.” 

“I've never seen Mr, E-varts, though I’ve heard a 
good deal of him. He’s got a farm up to Windsor, 
in our State.” 

“Well, when he comes I'll tell you. The boys 
gener rally give him a cheer when he comes on the 
stage. Ah, there he comes!” 

“Ts —- him?” 

“Ve 

“Will am M. E-varts?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, I declare!’ exclaimed the 
“Why, he looks as though he bearded? 





Vermonter. 


> 
KISSING A ROYAL BABY. 

It is told as a fact that the nurse to one of Queen 
Victoria’s children said the only hardship incident 
to her employment was the prohibition which pre- 
vented her from kissing the royal baby. It would 
seem from the following story that the rule extends 
to royal grandchildren: 


The gardensattached to the residence of the Duke 
and Duchess of Edinburgh at Malta have been re- 
cently and suddenly closed to the public because of 
a dreadful affair which recently happened within 
their limits. The Princess Victoria Melita, aged 
thirteen months, was recently in the gardens in ¢ 
of the nurse, when one of a number of little girls 
from a charity school, who were strolling about, 
seized the scion of roy alty in herarmsand imprinted 
pa its august brow asounding kiss. The witnesses 

this daring outrage were petrified with amaze- 
|} ment, and it 4s supposed that the perpetrator of it 
suffered no less a penalty than prolonged flagella- 
tion upon her return to the convent. 


re 
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A Pottstown lad wanted to see how it would 
| Work, so the other morning touched his tongue toa 
cold iron railing surrounding a neighboring chureh- 
yard, In an instant his tongue was frozen fast, and 
the lad was securely fastened. He screamed, and 
after awhile assistance arrived. He was relieved 
from his unpleasant position by the application of 
| cold water. He declares that it didn’t work wortha 

cent, 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


FEB. 28, 187s 


“Imperial Egg Food has wonderful properties in | 


increasing the production of eggs,” so says Geo. P. Burn- 
ham, the veteran poultry breeder and author. Com. 


To Buyers of Seeds, 


Bronchitis.— Throat Diseases ‘often commence with 
a Cold, Cough, or unusual exertion of the voice. These 
incipient symptoms are allayed by the use of “Brown's 
Bronchial Troches,’’ which if neglected often result in a 
chronic trouble of the throat. Com. 


Beatty’s Pianos and Organs. The special sixty- 
day offer made elsewhere by Daniel F. Beatty, Washing- 
ton, N. J., should be carefully considered by those who 





contemplate purchasing either a Piano or Organ. These 
instruments are rapidly becoming popularized, as the low 





prices at which they are offered, and their superior quali- 
ty and tone, have caused sales to increase in 7 years from 
15 per week to 375 monthly. Com. 


For 1878, now ready, will be sent free to all our customers, 
without writing forit, and toall others enclosing st: unp for 
postage. The best seeds are always the cheapest, 
invite the attention of Farmers, Market Garden uu 
others, to our specially fine stock of Home Grown Veg 
etable Seeds. Also of Florists, and others, to our ve y 
large collection of the best strains of Flower s: eds, 
Novelties, &ec. Seeds sent by express and mail to all parts 
of the United States and Canada. and gu: 7 anteed to reach 
purchasers. FEY & CC 

16 South Market street, Beaten, Mass, 


GOOD SEEDS. 


Gardeners buy from first hands, save money. 
Cheapest, best, Purest stock ever grown. Sent, pre- 
paid, by mail or express. Gardeners write me there js 





A Campaign Slander. 

When Dr. R. V. Pierce was a candidate for State Sen- 
ator, his political opponents published a pretended analy- 
sis of his popular medicines, hoping thereby to prejudice 
the people against him. His election by an overwhelm- 
ing majority severely rebuked his traducers, who sought 
to impeach his business integrity. No notice would have 
been taken of these campaign lies were it not that some 
of his enemies (and every successful business man has his 
full quota of envious rivals) are republishing these bogus 
analyses. Numerous and most absurd formulas have eo 4d ae Hundreds ss? Eocene ts gent Nishio ‘l. an 
been published, purporting to come from high authority; | toall. Send for one now. ; 

SHUM WAY, 
Linen with ¢ lark’ 8s Indelible 


and it isa significant fact that no two have been at all R. Ls 
MARK =: 
Pencils. Sold at all stationers. 


alike—conclusively proving the dishonesty of their au- 
“Suxty-Day Offer’ BEATTY. 


thors. Com. 
(S- NEW 8340 ORGAN FOR bs 





toekford, Ill, 

















EATTY. 


iA 8900 PIANO FOR $260._4) 









BEATTY fitacntc 
Square sty] 
wood 714 octaves, all large round 
mouldings, as shown in above cut, fin 
tifully e arved legs and pedals. Bes ut latest full | 
iron frame and excelsior overstrung scale. W eight, boxed | 
over, 1,000 pounds; length, 7 feet; depth, 3 feet 7 inches. 
egular catalogue price. . .- 8900 
Agent’s discount...........06 
Special discount. 
Grand sixty-day 


Superb extra Grand 

. 66 Fine rose- 
at borate extra 
, bean- 

















H 

“discount... seseeee 14000 640 

Cash with order only.............-.++++ $260 

47 This above offer is the offer ever made:—a ™ 

$900 Piano, brand new, for only #260 Net. 

I will sell for the next sixty days, boxed and delivered | PANELL ED SOLiD 8 ‘ 

on ears, this magnificent Grand Square Piano, in order to | GAN, Heavy r: oh nels, nite polished Frenc h re al- 

have this superb instrument introduced at once, retail | nut face, elaborate y finished. Three nana reeds; five 

price by agents $900, for only #260 nct cash, with or- | octtves; 13 stops—viz.: 1. Grand Organ; Principal 

der, money to be forwarded by New York draft or Post- | Forte; 3. Duleet; 4. Diapason; 5. He —_ in P rincipal; 
ule 





eta = No 1,42 














» . mf > > 7. Vox Humana; &. Flute; 9. Violin; ll. 

omies money order. The above is a correct cut of the Echo; 12. Celeste; 13. Clarionet; Beatty's F celir 
1 pe Swell and Beatt New and In- 

Read What is Said of These Celebrated In- | &* and Organ Knee Swell and Beatty’s New and In 





Weight, boxed over, 





roved Double-: a +H Knee ge ll. 
35u pounds. RETAIL PRI¢ B3 

will sell for the next sie days, boxed and delivered 
s, this magnificent parlor Organ, in order to ] 
superb instrument introduced at once, brand new, 
rets ail price by agents, 8340, for only 95 cash, with or- 
I am fully satisfied with | der to be forwarded by New York dratt or Post-oflice 

| money order. The above is a correct cut of the Organ, 
Cashier Second National Bank, Philadelphia, writes: ‘Enclosed find my draft in payme nt 
for Organ. I amunder great obligations, Ican assure you, and thank you kindly for sending me such a perfect i 
strument. In finish it goes far beyond my expectations, and for roundness and mellowness of tone, those of ov ur 
Frankford crities who have tried the Organ say it cannot be surpassed.” Thousands of testimonials like the above 
have been and are constantly being received in favor of these celebrated instruments. Please send for Jong list of 
testimonials from persons who have received and are now using Beatty’s celebrated Pianos and Organs throughout 
the United States and other countries, some of whom you may know. 
Having offered these celebrated instruments during the Toliday Season at these 

TO MY PATRONS. ——— low pac: and the results having been satisfactory, in introducing 
Ae PE EE ENTE in many new localities, I am induced to continue the offer for sIxTY DAYS, as 
it is a very effective way of po ween these superb instruments. I pay out thousands of dollars monthly for news- 
paper advertising, and find that by selling an instrument in a new locality, for cost or even less, is a very judicious 
manner of calling attention to my superior Pianos and Organs, and at the same time giving the pub slic an opportanity 
to avail themselves of the best offer they ever had, or probably e willhave. You can order direct from this adver- 
tisement, as nothing can be saved by correspondence on these prices, as these are made solely to introduce them in 
a new locality where I have no agents. 

Special offer now ready for the new year on all styles of the world-renowned BEATTY PIANO, G ind, Sq yuare, 
and Upright, and Bratty’s celebrated Golden-Tongue, Parlor, Church, Hall and Grand Cabinet Org: ( s 
thousand now in actual use in this and other countries, all giving entire satisfaction. 
Pianos and Organs ever before manufactured in this or any other country. 
One Thousand Dollar Pianos only $297. Magnificent Grand Square Pianos, all round corners, retail price § 
only S260. Elegant 8650 Pianos, only #175. Elegant $375 mirror-top Organs, only $105. Parlor 0 
retail price by local agents, $300, only #86. Elegant #280 Organs. only ®65. Very fine 2-stop Organs, 

.. Py better Organs can be made, and I challenge comparison. est offer ever made. Sales now over 
S1 0,000 annually. Beware imitations. New eighty-horse steam power manufactory now in full operati on. 
Finest rane most perfect establishment of its kind on this continent, for Reeth of time in actual busine: 
ber, any instrument you order is sent on five or fifteen days’ test trial, money refunded 
me both ways, if in any way unsatisfactory. Extraordinary liberal discount to 
schools, lodges, public halls, &c.,in order to have them introduced at once. 
the trade for the new year now ready. Twenty-four pages large size Illustrated Newspaner, all about Piano a 
Organ War, ready. Sample copy free. Never before in the history of this trade iny house accomplished any 
thing like the results that I have realized in the last year—a constantly increasing trade, each month greater than the 
former, for twelve consecutive months. Thousands of my celebrated Pianos and Organs have during the year 1877 
made their way to churches, halls, seminaries, oes and happy households over the length and breadth of this 
vast continent. Saratoga. Cape May, Long Branch, Newport, Schooley’s Mountains, and other summer resorts have 
each added to their attractions by the introduction of. my instruments. Scattered as they are over the hills of M 
throngh the sunny groves of F lorida, in the parlors of the millionnaire, and in the cabin of the miner on the Pac 
Slope, on the lofty mountains of the Territories, in the Dominion of Canada, they will assist me in the coming 
while those shipped across the ocean and to the islands of the — ae increasing the area of forthcoming sales. 

tar “ — advertisement out. as it appears but once. Addr 

DANIEL F. BEATTY, WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S Ss. AME RICA. 


struments. 

P. H. Hann, Cashier First National Bank, Washington, 
The Piano gives the most perfect satisfac- 
tion “Ay ev val ne after being thoroughly tested.’ 

J. L. Everitt, Cashier National Broadway Bank, N. Y. 
city, writes: “Organ received. 
the instrument.” 

James Anderson, Esq., 














































Sweetest-ton ~ most perfec 
Challenge the world to equal them. New 














and freight cl 
teachers, ministe : 
Agents wanted. Con fidential cireular < 





















BEAUTIFUL ROSEWOOD PIANO, $150. SOLID WALNUT ORGAN, $69. 


Not merely for “The Holiday Trade,” nor “‘For Sixty Days Only,’’ but For All Time. 


PIANOS. 


$500 7 Octave Piano for.......$150. 
750 734 Octave Piano for..... -$190. 
$900 Double Round Piano for. .$250. 
$1000 Square Grand Piano for. .$330. 


5 Octaves Double Reed...... 
5 Octaves, 10 Stops.........++ $75. 


5 Octaves, 12 Stops........+-- $90. 
5 Octaves, 16 Stops...........$125. 





Guaranteed Six Years. Handsomest and Best in Use- 
Sent on ten days’ trial when the payment or return of the instrument is secured to us. If it does not suit, we pay 
all freights. You take no risk whatever. They are beautiful and perfect. Why should you not try one: 
Tlustrated circulars with full descriptions free. 


MARCHAL & SMITH PIANO and ORGAN CO., 


47 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORE: 
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